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INTRODUCTION 


The plain and bitter truth is that while Hitler did not manage to complete the "Final 
Solution," he did manage to destroy an entire Jewish world. 

“Writing and the Holocaust" Irving Howe [New Republic Oct. 27,1986] 
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The oldest photograph I have is one I got from my mother, a Lange family portrait 
taken in 1909 or 1910 in Upper Silesia, maybe in Beuthen or Breslau, or maybe in 
Deutsch Piekar, on the border between Germany and Poland, where my mother was 
born. In the photograph are thirty people: five men, ten women, six teen-agers or 
young adults and nine children, including the only infant, my mother's brother, my 
uncle Arthur, who sits on my grandmother's lap. One older woman, Pauline Lange, 
my grandfather's mother, holds a bouquet, and an older man, Aron Lange, my 
grandfether's father wears a flower, so maybe this photograph was taken to 
commemorate their anniversary. 

My grandfather was one of seven siblings who had twenty-four children among 
them and my grandmother had three siblings with nine children between them. 
Chances are the people in the photograph are from my grandfather's side of the 
family and not from my grandmother's side: the Frohlich side. The Langes are a 
Jewish family seemingly thriving at the moment this photograph was taken. By 
Kristallnacht, twenty-eight years later, the world depicted in that photograph was 
shattered, and by the end of World War II, it was destroyed. 

Growing up, I knew the photograph, but it was kept in a drawer. I would look at it 
from time to time, each time feeling very distant from the people in it. My mother 
died in 1999, and then my Aunt Edith asked if she could have the family portrait. 
When she died in 2009,1 took the photograph back and today it’s hanging on the 
wall in our home, a remnant of when the Lange family lived in another world, 
perhaps better, but in any case, less splintered and more cohesive. 
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Every family has its stories, and as those stories are told and told, they become the 
family's lore. The testimonies collected here preserve some of the lore of my 
mother's family, the Lange family, and I hope that by preserving it, my daughter 
Lindsey can pass it down to her children when they ask about their past. As my 
cousin Henry noted, "As the eiders die, we realize we can't remember all of the 
stories they told and that many of those stories are lost forever." These testimonies 
are a stay against that eventuality. 



As the title of this collection indicates, these testimonies of the Lange family are 
centered around the Holocaust and the places to which family members emigrated 
in order to escape the tyranny of the Nazis. The testimonies are laced through with 
other examples of tyranny: on the border between Germany and Poland after World 
War I and in the Philippines under the Japanese occupation during World War II. 
The global reach of Kristallnacht, as well as its terrors, is well illustrated. In short, 
these are stories of persistence and survival, of both the individuals in the family 
and the family itself. 
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PART 1 


MY MOTHER AND MY AUNT 



AUNT EDITH 


The Lange Family Testimonies begin with that of my mother's sister, my Aunt Edith 
(1914 - 2009) who, in 1938, was the first in the family to leave Germany. She 
became part of the German Jewish refugee community in Manila along with her 
husband, Dr. Max Pick (1901 - 1968), my mother’s parents, my mother and her 
brother Arthur (1909 - 1964). Frank Ephraim has done an admirable job of 
capturing that community in his 2003 book, "Escape to Manila: From Nazi Tyranny 
to Japanese Terror" [U. Illinois Press]. 

From the interview Aunt Edith did with Frank Ephraim on November 11,1998, 
comes her testimony about leaving Germany and arriving in Manila. For her, being 
in Manila did not make Kristallnacht any less harrowing. 



to 


EARLY WARNINGS 


1 

Where my dad was living in Langendorf 

there came the first of April 

where all the stores had to be closed. 

In Langendorf there were ten stores 
and the ten stores were all in Jewish hands 
and the stores did not open on Saturday 
then they went to the temple. 
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My dad told us that when the decorator 
came to the store in Langendorf from Beuthen 
the windows were to be redecorated 
and to make people curious 
they put out a sign: 

"Was Kommt Jetzt ?" 

["What Comes Now?"] 
and that must have been in the evening 
so in the morning when they got up 
there was written in crayon: 

"Hitler's Dritte Reich” 
and that was in 1933 or 1934. 


Note: April 1,1933 fell on a Saturday. 


"Overall, the boycott of April 1 [1933] was not a great success, although Nazis 
stationed outside Jewish stores did their best to persuade Germans not to enter 
them. .. .April 1 marked a turning point for German Jews as it was now clear 
beyond any doubt that the government had made anti-Jewish policies an essential 
part of its program." 

[Abraham Ascher A Community Under Siege: The Jews of Breslau under Nazism 
Stanford U. Press Stanford CA 2007] 



EMIGRATION 


1 

My dad always said, "Kids you have to go. We can stay. We can live here. Don’t 
worry about us.” 

Of course, we all tried go somewhere but at that time there were very few places. 
And we didn't have anybody in the States so we knew for us it's out. We have to find 
another way. So some people said," Well, South America. You have to become a 
Catholic." They made it quite difficult. 

And we had a friend Kurt Greenwald and he was talking that he will go to the 
Philippines. He talked about the Philippines and how easy it was. Kurt Greenwald 
said, "Gee, I know. I went to Breslau. There is a Vice-consul named Vaughan. He 
actually is not allowed to give permits. It's more for business, but he's very nice and 
whoever has a passport. Try it.” 

And we had our passports as we went skiing. But in Germany you couldn't go skiing 
any more. So we went to Poland; we went to Czechoslovakia. And anyway, to have a 
good time we went to Poland. 
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And then my father-in-law made it very firm: "You have to leave. You have to be out 
of here by October." October 1938. 

And anyway the practice went down; everything just became to pieces. I had my 
little place, my cosmetics institute and I had a lot of women customers and one day, 
the super came up to my place, "Miss Lange No one will come to you. Outside there 
is a woman standing from the brown shirts Gruppe and she asks what people are 
doing here or where they are going. And she said you better be careful and call your 
customers not to come to you today or tomorrow." She knew I had a lot of Christian 
customers. So I talked to my dad. He said, "Your business will be finished." 

So anyway, I had already thought of going away and Max had thought of going away. 
We were engaged but we were not married. So my parents said, “Well, we will 
make a nice wedding.” My father-in-law said nothing: "You will go. You have to be 
out." 




But before that, Kurt Greenwald, Heinz Kutner, we were all sitting at a restaurant 
talking about it and they said whoever has a passport try the consulate in Breslau 
and that we did and so we got our visa. We could go all over; we could go down at 
every port. That was 1938. Both of us went together. My family and my husband's 
family were at the station. My father-in-law said, "Make it short and say goodbye." 
My parents came afterwards to Breslau where I stayed with my sister. My father-in- 
law came to Berlin to say good-bye to us again. But it was made very quietly. 
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We went from Beuthen by train to Breslau, and from there to Berlin and from Berlin 
we went to crossing the border in Holland. We went first class so we didn't have 
any difficulties whatsoever on the train. Amsterdam - Max had a sister there; I had a 
aunt there. We only stayed for about a week with them. And then we went on to 
Paris by train again across the French border - no problem - we never had any 
problem. 

But at that time the Parisians were already fleeing Paris. Hitler was into 
Czechoslovakia and the French people became very uneasy. So the trains were filled 
and it was already not very pleasant. 

Nervous - people were nervous, but we were in Paris. We went to the Louvre. Of 
course, we were the first time in Paris and Max said, "Look, we will never come back 
here so let us go everywhere. Let us see everything." We had to stay at the same 
hotel where my parents-in-law were staying. Oh that was all prepared by my father- 
in-law. We went to Versailles; you know we made our way. And then we went to 
Marsailles, by train again, no difficulties whatsoever. In Marsailles, we had to go 
back to the same hotel where my parents-in-law were staying five years ago or so 
and then we had to prepare ourselves. 
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The first of October our ship was leaving. We went on the Felix Roussel; it was a 
smaller French passenger ship. And in the meantime the holidays were there. We 
had Rosh Hashona, Yom Kippur. So we said to our steward we want to eat before 
Yom Kippur so they all prepared for us. In Marsailles, we met the Furstenbergs; we 
all met there. Mary and Franz Furstenberg; they came from Berlin. We met them 
through a friend from Beuthen. Max was playing with him in a trio together. And 
the Kutners, Heinz Kutner with Gerta came to the Philippines. He came from 
Beuthen. We were all in Beuthen. Gerta was with me in an organization for little 
girls, you know when you went from the temple, so you knew each other. In 



Beuthen, you knew each other. It was 5000 people. And the Rosenthals. And so we 
travelled together. 

And we went to Hong Kong. First stop was Port Said [Suez Canal] and then we just 
had Rosh Hashona and the first stop from the canal was Djibouti. After Djibouti we 
went to Colombo and then Saigon. And we always went down and did sightseeing, 
which was very interesting. In Djibouti, I really felt uneasy, the first time that I 
really saw... dark people. They are thin and they are like.. .you know, climbing 
around and they were bringing in some cargo, whatever they had to do and that was 
very different. 

And it was terrible out. We wanted to stay up on deck but it was impossible. So we 
really felt the heat - awful. That was a very uneasy feeling, and you felt so helpless 
then you didn't know French. We knew very little. We could get along with the 
steward, but that was all. And then in Djibouti, they were so loud and so - awful. 
The food on board the ship was excellent - French food. We travelled third class 
with the Kutners and they didn’t want to go first class, so we had to go third class. 
And so we went to Hong Kong. 
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In Hong Kong we got off and we had a week to stay. We stayed in Kowloon; Hong 
Kong is a beautiful city. Fascinating, and there we had a friend who came also from 
Beuthen. He was a physician in China, one of my husband's best friends and he 
wanted to go back to Europe. And also another professor from Breslau so we were 
together with them. 

Then we came aboard the Empress of Japan, a big ship. And there both Frieders 
were aboard, Philip and Alex. Philip was the older one with his wife who came from 
Frankfort. And when they learned that we were there, they asked us to come 
upstairs for tea, and so they interviewed us on the ship. Then they wanted to cable 
back to Manila that the Jewish community should be prepared that we are coming. 

And by the way, Mrs Frieder said, "I think I have a job for you. There is a Mrs. Relvy 
on the ship coming from Paris. She is opening up, she was sent from a firm in France 
who have a soap factory in the Philippines and alcohol and they want to bring in 
perfume and cosmetics and she was thinking that she would take you in as a 
cosmetician." So I had my job. 



IMMIGRATION 
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And then we arrived in Manila, Saturday, the 6 th of November. We were all standing 
outside and there was a band playing. It was Philppinos and we said, "How 
wonderful!" But it wasn’t for us; it was for the Frieders. We were the first big group 
which came to the Philippines. Some came in '37, but we were really the first big 
batch. 

Frieders sent a cable that it should be prepared housing for us, that when we arrive 
we have someplace to stay. And someone was there to greet us from the Committee 
and Oestriecher was there to say hello to us. Ernst Simpke said, "We have a house 
prepared for you and you will all stay together. It's not... it's very primitive, but for 
the time being you will stay there." Then we were embarked and it was awful; it 
was so much. And we were driven to Mrs. Kollumann. 

Then came the meal. We got some noodle soup with ants swimming around in it 
and the lizards on the wall. You could hear them: tak, tak, tak. And that was our 
first meal. I don’t even remember what came afterward. When I saw that, what 
does a young girl do? She cries. She cries. So I cried. 1 couldn't help it. So Lotte 
Cassel came and she said, "It isn't so bad. You will get used to it." 
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The first impression was very bad; we came there and they really didn't have any 
place for us to stay, so what they did, they put curtains in between the beds, nails on 
the wall where we could hang our clothes, and don't forget we were equipped with 
twenty dresses so not to buy something in the beginning, twenty pairs of shoes, and 
I brought a few things from my cosmetics institute - equipment. Max too. Max had 
large crates to put everything in and he had his cello with him. He had all the 
equipment for an obstetrician, for deliveries and all the tools for everything. 

And after dinner, Oestreichers said right away, "We pick you up tomorrow. You 
stay with us for the whole day. In the morning you head over to our house right 
away." It was culture shock. And so we walked back and we may have been a little 
loud. And Furstenbergs went with us home and Furstenbergs and we, we are 
together on the street and we may have been a little loud and maybe we laughed 
and so. We were in a good mood. All of a sudden a window opens and somebody 
shouts out, "That is the way you bring prejudice to the Jews!" Who was it? Savigne 
Cassel! And the next day, we were picked up by Oestreichers and we spent the day 
with them. 



And so after four days came the terrible news from Germany—the Kristallnacht. 
And we heard all the horrible news and we didn't know what would go on and what 
will be and so on. Anyway, the Kuttners and we decided we can not stay in such a 
place. We will take a house together, and that's what we did. 
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Frieder was very nice to us. As I said, we were the first and the community took 
interest in us. We were invited to their houses and they didn't know exactly when 1 
will start to work so Mrs. Frieder tried to get a job for me as a governess for the 
Belgian consul. I went up to them and we talked about it and when I came down, I 
said to Mrs. Frieder, "I have to be very honest. I am engaged to Dr. Pick and I will 
marry him here. I don't want to go back to Belgium.” 


6 th of December 1938. We got married shortly after we arrived. We were just 
debating how. Neuman’s were getting married and the Schwartzens were getting 
married. So we got married on the 6 th of December. You know I get very excited 
and emotional talking about it. There was a question of getting married. The 
Frieders said, "Of course you'll be married. We will make it a big affair in the 
temple." And Max said, “No. It's our wedding and we want to keep it small." So it 
was in the house of Oestereicher. They made the wedding for us. The rabbi 
officiated and we brought over the chupa. We have the wedding picture with the 
Schwartzens and everyone else who was at the wedding and that little girl is Ruth 
Oestereicher. And there was Annalisa Schwartz and her husband who was 
officiating, Fritz Macauer, Kutners, Neumans, and we and that was all. And we had a 
very nice wedding and Mrs. Lava made the wedding cake for us. 
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And that day, I received a telegram that my father is in the concentration camp and 
we should send papers so you can imagine. He was taken to Buchenwald. 

And so we showed it to Shetti Schwatrz and Shettie Schwartz said, "You come the 
next morning to Alex Frieder and tell him what happened and you want your family 
out. You have to bring money with you, then we just decided that whoever is 
coming in now has to show some kind of money." So I asked how much - I think I 
forgot - $500 or something. I said, "We have it." He said, "You bring it and you tell it 
to Alex." 



So I went the next morning and I came to Alex Frieder and I told him, I showed him 
the telegram. He said, "Look, hundreds of telegrams are here. What do you expect." 
I said, "I expect my parents here." "That is impossible." I said, "No. It's not 
impossible. My father has to get out. He can not get out unless he has the visa." I 
said, "We are five left in Breslau and they all have to get out." So Alex said, "How 
many men?" I said, "My brother Arthur," who was, by the way, not in a 
concentration camp. He was not taken as they had just moved in. My parents sold 
everything in Langendorf and they had taken an apartment in Breslau. 
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And so, Alex Frieder said," And do you have money?" I said, "How much?" I was all 
prepared, you know. Rabbi Schwartz told me everything. "Here is the money,” and I 
think he was very impressed. He couldn’t say no, but definitely the women can not 
come. I said, "We will find a way." 

So afterwards, he was joking about it, the way I did it. He said to his staff, "Ach, that 
little girl. She took the money out of her stocking." Which wasn't true! You know I 
didn't, but he just wanted to say that people have money or something. 

You know he said, "Do you want that we should congratulate you?" "No, I want a 
visa," and so he gave us a visa, well, not a visa but an affidavit so we could get visas. 
They took the money and they kept it. He said you can get the money back when 
they are here in a few months time. It was security that the community will not be 
responsible for them. This was on the next day after my marriage. Everyone was 
very tense; they wanted to have their parents out; they wanted to have their family 
out. It had to go through the community. And they did it this way. 

And so I took the affidavit and someone told me it could be done by cable and so I 
sent it to Washington. I also cabled back to my mother and my brother, who was 
not taken in. They were only looking for one man when they came into their home. 
And at that time there were hundreds of requests like ours. Everyone was very 
tense. They would go the Frieders. They wanted to have their parents out. They 
wanted to have their family out. All this had to go through the community, which 
meant the Frieders. I think the people who were in Manila and had their family still 
out in Europe did it the way I did it. Only somebody like Frieder could vouch for us. 
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My family came over in 1939, already in spring. Everything went very fast. And 
then was the question of my sister, my stepsister and my mother. So my father 
wrote to me to ask that not any one of us would be left in Europe. I booked for all of 



us. The women would go to Shanghai and we will get them over. And that's what 
we did. My father went to a travel agent. He booked five passengers. He gave 
them the money that they could get tickets and in the meantime, my father took two 
lifts and packed everything what we had in. Furniture and everything and he 
brought furniture for us too. To Manila. And you know how it was - we had a baby 
grand piano. So people came; we had to sell things; my father sold things which he 
thought he doesn't need. So somebody said, “Oh yes, we would like to buy the piano 
-50 marks." So my father said, "Thank you very much," and it went back to the lift. 
He brought everything. He even had - you know what a breadbox is, where you cut 
bread? And he left money behind for relatives who couldn't make it. 

So my dad came with my brother and we had to get a house. The rabbi said that 
next to him was a big house, the same house as the rabbi had. It was for rent so we 
better grab it. My father came first with my brother; the lifts came later so we had 
to look for accommodations. The house had too many rooms so Mr. Strausser, Fritz 
Strausser had a room in our house. Then was also the problem of how to get rid of 
the wood from the lifts, the crates. So then the Philippines came and said that is a 
house for us, and they took it from us and paid us some money. 
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And of course my father was very lonely and we didn't know how we can get Mother 
out from Shanghai so we promised to do that as soon as we could. So we went again 
to Mr. Frieder and said "Now we have to get my mother from Shanghai." He said, 
"What do you have? You don't have money any more.' He said,"Do you have some 
jewelry?” "Yes." So we gave him the jewelry and they put it in a safe. And they kept 
it there and so my mother came over. And then later the Japanese gave it back to 
us. They opened up the safe and our name was on the jewelry. I think the rabbi 
helped with that; he was very good that way. We were not the only ones I'm sure. 

When Christmas came around, for some reason, I don't know who told them, slowly 
but surely Papi tried to sell things, not the silver, but the dishes and the things they 
had. Pictures and the baby grand piano. We really wanted to sell it. Max was the 
only one who was playing but he really didn't need it for pleasure. So Ernst Simke 
was in our house. He saw the grand piano and asked, "What are you doing with 
this?" So Daddy said, "I will sell it." And Ernst said, "Not in this condition. A 
Philippino doesn't buy a black piano then it reminds them all of death. The color has 
to be changed and not only the color. You need a lamp in it then it's very humid 
here." So he said he had a very good friend. They had like a commune - three 
bachelors. And Ernst said, "You know that is a very valuable piano. 1 take it into the 
shop and everything will be done to it." And we got 600 pesos for it, no maybe 
dollars - I don't know. That was a very good price in those days. And so they came 
and Papi sold little by little, the crystal and whatever, and that was it. 



USE CARLSEN 


MY MOTHER'S FIRST FORTY YEARS 


1910-1950 


1 

My mother’s testimony is the nucleus here. Use Lange Carlsen (1910-1999) told me 
the story of the first forty years of her life in our family's split-level house in 
Bloomfield, New Jersey on March 27 and again on June 18,1993. I hadn't listened 
to the cassette tapes since we made them because 1 thought it might be too sad. But, 
when finally I did, the energy of my mother's voice brought me joy, really, as if she 
was alive in the room with me. And, her desire to tell her story, once and for all, 
was, and still is, inspiring. 


2 

My mother’s family lived in Deutsch Piekar (now Piekary Slaskie) when she was 
born. This was a small town on the German-Polish border in Upper Silesia, a region 
known for its natural resources. My mother's father, Ferdinand Lange (1889 - 
1954) owned a modest department store and the family was observantly Jewish. 
Deutsch Piekar was very close to Beuthen (now Bytom), a small city. 

The family moved to Beuthen to escape tensions on the border, but political frictions 
between Germans and Poles were constant in Upper Silesia, and climaxed with a 
plebiscite in 1921 to decide whether the area would be Polish or German. Most 
people voted to be part of Germany but nonetheless, some parts of Upper Silesia, 
including Beuthen and Deutsch Piekar, were given to Poland, so tensions remained 
throughout the 20s and 30s despite a League of Nations peace initiative that was 
somewhat successful in muting them before it expired in 1937. 

From Beuthen, after the death of my mother's mother, Natalie Lange, nee Frohlich 
(1882 - 1926), the family moved to Langendorf (now Wielowies), another town, 
smaller than Deutsch Piekar, but part of Germany after the plebiscite. There my 
grandfather, now remarried, continued to be a merchant while my mother and her 
three siblings left home because they couldn’t get along with their new stepmother, 
Margarette Lange, nee Lauffer (1881 - 1972). My mother began working in an office 
in Breslau (now Wroclaw), a large city in the area that proved a magnet for her, and 
later for her family. It was there that my mother experienced Kristallnacht on 
November 9-10,1938. 



From Breslau, my mother emigrated to Shanghai and then the Philippines, where 
she joined her family as part of the small but historic Jewish refugee community in 
Manila. There, during World War II, she endured the Japanese occupation and the 
terrifying Battle of Manila. Finally, in 1950, she arrived in New York, married and 
ready to restart her life. 


3 

Preparing her testimony has made me appreciate how hard my mother's life was. I 
used to think that her mother dying, being uprooted from Germany and making do 
in Manila were the worst things that happened to her. But now I see the first forty 
years of her life as churning in constant turmoil. Strife between Germans and Poles 
in Deutsch Piekar. The death of her mother, which plagued her all her life. Her 
family fractured by her stepmother. Kristallnacht and anti-Semitism in Breslau. Her 
father and brother in Buchenwald. Leaving Germany for the poverty of Shanghai. 
The Japanese occupation and the Battle of Manila in the Philippines. The five years 
between the end of the war and her arrival in New York. 



ICH BIN GEBOREN OHNE OHREN 



1 


Ich, Use Lange, aus Deutsch Piekar, 
bin geboren ohne Ohren, 
bin getauft ohne Bauch. 

Das ist mein ganze Lebenslauf. 


I, Use Lange, from Deutsch Piekar, 
was born without ears, 
was baptized without a belly. 

That is the whole course of my life. 


2 

I was born in Germany, in Deutsch Piekar, Oberschlessien [Upper Silesia] on the 
Polish border. 

My parents had a grocery store. They worked very hard. 

We were brought up in Deutsch Piekar until the War broke out, 1914, and then we 
had to leave Deutsch Piekar because the Poles were coming in. And so we packed 
what we could and we went to Beuthen, nearby half an hour with the train and we 
went to stay with my uncle and my aunt, my father's sister. Already was about ten 
people there and we were sleeping on the floor because they didn't have so much 
room. But we were safe. 

My uncle, my aunt, they were always very nice. Whenever there was trouble in 
Piekar, we went to my aunt and uncle. 

There were two Piekars; one was for the Poles, the other for the Germans - already 
that time. The people who came to my father's store, they almost all spoke Polish. 
That’s how I know Polish. I learned from them. 


3 

We had a very big church there. And my sister went to where the nuns had a thing 
for the kids. There were only four Jewish families in Deutsch Piekar. And they had a 
very big Catholic community, only the people were very poor. So the four Jewish 
families helped the church to get along that they can buy this and they can buy that. 
And when it came to Christmas, they had a very nice Christmas show and my sister 
Edith was the angel in the show. She sat on the priest's lap you know. We were all 
one family. There was no hatred there. 




Oh, and we had a cleaning girl, right? I went with her every morning to church. 1 
kneeled down and I prayed. And she prayed Jewish with us. Church in the morning, 
Hebrew in the evening. That was Tina, the house girl. 


4 

Frau Blandovsky was the cook. She was Jewish. Frau Blandovsky was a very nice 
elderly lady. She was a very good cook. But my mother and her sometimes didn't 
see eye to eye. And when Frau Blandovsky wanted to leave because she didn't like 
how my mother was treating her, my mother went and closed all the doors and 
wouldn't let her go out. So then she had to come back again. That was a few times a 
year. 

Frau Blandovski was very thin. Papa's store was downstairs you know, and when 
she came down to the store, when she wanted something, there were kids there like 
the kids here, and when they saw her, they said in Polish, "The Rude is coming!" 
That means "The Thin One is coming now." 



CHILDHOOD IN DEUTSCH PIEKAR 




1 

When I went to school, there was a big ladder and we would climb up the steps and 
then swing down. And I was number one. Oh! I was number one in everything. 

Then running. I was very good in everything! Running I was number one too. I only 
went one year to school in Deutsch Piekar and then we went to Beuthen to the 
Volkschule, the elementary school. 

From Deutsch Piekar, we had to take the train to Beuthen, every morning the train 
to go to school in Beuthen. In winter when there was plenty of snow and the trolley, 
the Straszenbahn, didn't come to Deitsch Piekar because there was too much snow, 
so they only went to Schanglai. That was before Deutsch Peikar. Then Papa had to 
take us on the sled, half an hour to Schanglai to meet the Straszenbahn. Papa pulled 
us, Papa was the horse, all four of us, but then Edith wasn't there yet and we were 
three. Papa was very strong. 
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In the store, he did everything. He was selling potatoes too and the potatoes came 
in sacks by trucks and they were delivered in front of the store. But he had to carry 
them down in the cellar. All the potatoes on his back, on his Puckel. 

We had very many customers. Like they have credit cards now, the customers had a 
book and they didn't pay because they got paid only on the first of the month. So it 
was written in the book, everything you bought today and on the first, they all came 
with the book and it had to be added and they paid. It was a little book, three by six 
inches. 

The store was in Deutsch Piekar. It was the Polish border and the people were very 
nice people and they spoke Polish. And from the people, we learned Polish. But we 
spoke German. 


3 

The church was very big and it had a procession. There were not so many churches 
so people from all over came to be in the procession, every... I don’t know how 
often. And there was singing and oh! the kids were running and Papa had a booth 
where he sold candy and he opened also a booth for Frau Blandovsky and we kids 
ran and said, "How much do you have Frau Blandovsky?" Then we said to Papa, "Oh! 



Frau Blandovsky has much more than you have." You know how kids are. He said, 
"Look at them. These are my kids. They are against me already." 

And then there was a very big Carvarienberg, but how you call that I don't know. 
Like a very big park. And in the park were doors with holy pictures. And the 
Carvarienberg, that means the park, in winter had plenty of snow and it was 
forbidden to go with the sled there. And aah, there were nice hills and did we enjoy 
it! And Mama said, "If I ever catch you going to the Carvarienberg with the sled, you 
get a very big spanking.” Because the priest was against it and the preist and Mama 
were very good friends. 

So she didn't let us, but we went anyhow, right? Ach and then the hills! We jumped 
like this, like this - the more we jumped the better we liked it - the higher we 
jumped the better we liked it. It was the bumps on the hill we jumped over on the 
sled. We were four people on the sled and we all had to steer with our feet. 
Someone bigger sat in front then we were very small and the sled was very big. This 
way and that way, we knew how. We were maybe six, five, six, seven years old. As I 
told you, if Mama would have caught us doing that, we would have got plenty of 
spanking. When we went with the sled, she'd ask, "Do you go to the hills?” "No, of 
course not." It wasn’t lying; we didn't tell the truth. 
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Then what else? The Poles came in, so we had to leave the house, leave the store 
and go to my uncle in Beuthen. 

Papa was in the War! In Deutsch Piekar, Papa was with the soldiers who marched 
and when they marched by. Mama gave out drinks to everybody. Hot drinks! And 
we marched with Papa of course. And all the soldiers got hot drinks. 

I know everything more, but don't say it. He was, how do you say, hiding, you know. 
He paid out the one above him, who was it, the lieutenant or what, and he could 
schmier. He always schmiered and the lieutenant let him go home, so he was very 
often home. Schmier means bribe. He was home a lot because Mama couldn't do 
the store alone and we were too small to help her. We had a salesgirl in the store, a 
very nice salesgirl. 



MEINE MAMA 



1 

You know meine Mama got cancer. The story was: it was wartime. Right? And 
Papa had to go in Beuthen somewhere and I was a kid. Papa had to go to a lawyer 
because there was some trouble or something. But Papa couldn't go so he sent 
Mama. Right? And Mama went, but she missed the stop where she had to get off. 
She was on the streetcar and she had to get off one stop before Beuthen. But Mama 
missed the stop and there were no men no more driving the streetcar; there was 
women. And you know women. There were already at that time verbissen [bitter]. 
So Mama asked her, "Please stop. I missed it.” A little bit after the stop. Mama said, 
"Please stop. I have to get off.” And das Schwein, she didn't want to stop, so Mama 
jumped. And Mama was, do you see the picture - die Mama on my dresser. She is a 
big woman but small. Plenty busom you know. So she jumps and she fell down and 
she hurt herself. 

And then, I don't know how she found out. It was hurting, right, and she went to the 
doctor: cancer. From the jump. But it developed slowly. And then Papa went with 
her to a professor in Breslau. The professor was a specialist. I even knew his name; 
now I forgot it. The specialist said, "It’s not very good," he said. "I think we will 
have to take it off.” We were small, right. Papa was in the War. So finally it was 
taken off. Papa went with her. 
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Mama died when I was 15. Papa was going from one hospital to the other with her. 

I had to stay home. I couldn’t go to school no more because I had to take care of the 
store. Mama had her own store; you know he bought her a store. So he had his 
store and she had her store. And then she got sick and Use had to go and stay in the 
store. You think I liked it? I had to do it. 

There was one salesgirl in the store with me. What did I know from a store, right? I 
was so young. They sold in the store the same like Papa's: lady's underwear, 
stockings, everything underwear, things like that. I don’t remember exactly. The 
store wasn’t big like Papa’s. It was a small store. He bought it from some people. I 
remember the name - Badrian were the people who sold him the store. That store 
didn't go - it was a loser. And you know, I had to say to Papa, “There is no business 
in the store." It wasn't so easy to say. I dreamt that I will be Ooh! And I was Eh! So 
then he sold it. 

Yah, Mama died when I was 15 years old. We were four kids. Frau Blandovsky was 
still there until Mama died, but Frau Blandovsky got also sick. But when she heard 



Mama died, she didn't want to live no more. When she heard Papa will remarry, she 
said, "No, no, no. I don't want to be with the second wife." And she died! And he 
had to bury her too. 


3 

When Mama was in the hospital in Beuthen, we had to go. In the morning, Papa 
went, right, to see Mama. She had a nurse, a steady nurse, always. In the beginning 
she was all right. But then she got so many pills. She was nine months in the 
hospital so when Papa came, she said, "Oh, how nice you are." Then all of a sudden 
she said, "What do you want here, you. Go away! I don't want to see you. Sent me 
Use." So he came to the store. "Now you go.” I had to go. 

Then one day she said to me, "Here are the keys. Go home and bring me my things. 
I'm going home." She couldn't go home you know. So the nurse and me were 
outside her room, and the door was upholstered with leather so that people don't 
hear what you say. And I looked at the nurse and I say, "What will I do?" And the 
nurse and I had a discussion and Mama heard what we said. And did I get it when I 
came in. "When I say you get my things, you don't have to ask the nurse. Here are 
the keys and you go home. And go home. I don't want to see you no more. Send 
Papa." 

That’s how it was four times a day. Papa comes there. He stays a little. "Who are 
you? I don't want to see you. Send Use.” So we were running fore and back, fore 
and back. You have to remember I was 13 years old then. So that’s how it was. We 
ran fore and back, fore and back. You have to remember, I was 13 years old then. 
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Professor Jacobson in Breslau, he was: "Well, they can not do nothing any more." 
They burnt her. She got radiation. She would have made it, but they burned her. 
And with the burning that was the end of it. They took the breast off and they did 
the radiation wrong. They did it too long and they burned the wound. It was a 
wound; there was nothing here. 

I remember the name of the salve, the ointment: Combustine Salbe. Oh, in the 
beginning it was so good. It cooled so much. Then after awhile, the Combustine 
Salbe was no good any more either. I tell you what she suffered. Alright, then Dr. 
Jacobson said, "You better take her home." Then she was at home, in bed, every day, 
every day. 

We had a nurse there too. I tell you, we didn't have too nice a time. You know we 
come home from school, kiss die Mama, go out right away. Say hello; sometimes we 
couldn't go in because she didn't feel good. She had from all those pills - nerves. The 




nerves were hurting her so she had cotton on the head and a bonnet. You know 
what it means to be sick, boy. We do. That's how our youth was - not too good. 
Mama always in bed you know. She was six months at home - six months. 
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Oh! I remember before all this, 1 snooped like every child snoops in her mother's 
things, right? And she was hiding - that time was no powder - but she had a little 
book with leaves and that was powder on it, so when she was in the store, I put that 
powder on my cheeks and when she saw, did she chase me I tell you. You know, in 
that day they didn’t understand so much jokes with the kids. You know the kids had 
to obey and that's what it was. 

Mama had her long hair and the beautician came every day to do her hair, every day 
in the morning to do her hair, before she was sick, before she went out to the store, 
half an hour, every day. After she got sick, my father couldn't pay so much attention 
any more so the store went down, down, down, down and down and he had to make 
bankrupt. You know with the uncle so he couldn't make no more and we had to 
leave Beuthen. 

Mama and Tante Linna, that was Papa’s sister, die Mama and Tante Linna were 
friends like this. So every afternoon, the women had to go and buy something for 
dinner, so they came to the store. Each woman got ten dollars. You know half and 
half. And sometimes Papa said, "I have no money today. I can not give you any 
money." So Mama went, "Give money or I zerschlag die Casse!” [break the cash 
register open]. Of course he would have given them money, but I think he liked 
when Mama said, "Give money or 1 zerschlag die Casse." That 1 remember; I was 
waiting for that too. 
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And then when she got sick, Tante Linna got sick too. Tante Linna got with the 
lungs. The whole thing broke up. You know, there was no more life any more. 
Everywhere was trauern, sadness. 

My uncle, when Mama was in the house, he went to the synagogue every morning. 
That was from Tante Linna, Papa's sister, the husband. He went to the synagogue 
every morning. The synagogue was about 7:30, so I was at the window and he 
asked, "How is Mama?" So I said it is the same. He didn’t come up. He just asked and 
then he went home. To the synagogue and then he went home. 

Visitors we didn't have. There were no visitors allowed because she was too sick. 



THE MADCHENHEIM AND ROOMING HOUSE LIVING IN BRESLAU 


1 

My stepmother didn't like to see us and we didn’t like her either so she said she has 
a relative in Breslau who has a big wholesale store. So she was going to go there to 
ask him if he would take me on to learn in the office. So he said yes and it was 
agreed that I would go to work at 1.1. Beier for that relative of hers, Mr. Markowitz, 
one of the owners. I was learning typing and filing. There were three or four girls 
like me learning. Beier was big. There were maybe 200 people working there. It 
was a factory and we made blouses, coats and jackets. 

Then they had to find a place for me to live. And I said I will take a rented room. "Oh 
no!” Papa said, "you are too small to live by yourself. No dice." So there was in 
Breslau a Madchenheim, a home for girls like me whose parents live out of town. 
And there was a lady in charge of that Madchenheim. I said, "Papa, I don't like it. I 
don't want no Madchenheim." So anyhow I had to go there. And there I didn’t like it 
because of the lady in charge. 

It was OK first in the beginning and then this one went away and another came. She 
was snooty and she thought we girls were under her. Whatever she said we had to 
obey. She sat at the head of the table and every week two girls had to clean the 
beds like in a dormitory. She was very strict and Use, you know, was always a little 
"Moock." I didn't want to have things that way. So I said, "Girls, we will make a 
protest.” We protested to the ones in charge. Rich men gave the money to keep up 
the home. Papa had to pay too, but there were also some girls who had lost their 
parents and were poor who didn't pay. But nice girls! I had nothing against them. 

So that woman was sick and then she was well again. And one day she came and we 
sat at the table and we had breakfast. She sat there and we sat all around. All of a 
sudden, she brought a little pot and she spit in it at the table. I looked at the girls. 
You know she had throat trouble. I say, "Girls, we don’t care for that. We don't want 
to see that while we eat she spits at the table." Oh we made a big protest. We won. 
She had to go. 

Then there was a curfew. Ten o’clock you had to be home. You got a house key but 
at ten o'clock everybody had to be home. I was 17 and I really couldn't say nothing. 
Papa said that was good because I was too young to go out late. I was always too 
young to go out. He had to hold me back. 



And how could we have boyfriends? We couldn't go out. 1 never went out while 1 
was in that Madchenheim. Then I met a boy after I went on my own. 1 was 21 years 
old. I said, "Papa, now I don't go any more to the Madchenheim.” Papa said, "No. 
Stay." So Hilde Jacobowitz, the one I always wrote to in Australia, she was my 
girlfriend in the home. So I said, "Hilde, we’re going to look for a room now." I 
didn't tell Papa. I couldn’t stand it in that home no more because you had to be in by 
ten o’clock. You were like in jail there. The lady in charge went through the rooms. 

So Hilde and I found a room in Breslau. "No, no, no," Papa said, "You can not go." I 
said, "I’m 21 years old. With 21, I’m on my own, and on my own I say I go." Oh, he 
didn't like it, but I went with Hilde. And you know, we were a bunch of girls. There 
was Cecilia Ball. She was in that home too because she was also from out of town. 
Cilli was out before me, so in the evening we always went to Cilli and we talked. A 
bunch of girls - girlfriends! And then we were four already out. And we went on 
Sunday, after work, after the office, to what was like here the Fifth Avenue and we 
walked and looked at the stores, you know, like girls do. 


3 

We got a room on Datten Strasse, two beds, Hilde and me in one room. We only had 
one room. Breakfast I got from the landlady. I got a cup of coffee and a zemmel, a 
roll, but two rolls together, you know, a zemmel with butter and coffee. That was 
served to me in the room before we went to work. There was a girl of course who 
did it. We had a nice room there. 

Oh, and the owner, Mrs. Cohn, she had a boy, and in that house was a kosher 
butcher, Glicksman, and the kosher butcher had a boy too. 1 forgot his name. So 
Hilde went with that butcher boy and I went with that Cohn boy. But he ran too 
much after me. I say, "Don’t run so much after me because I will go to the police if 
you don't leave me alone." I did go to the police. "Tell him not to run after me. I 
don’t want to go with him.” Use was a, a ... you know. Hilde said, "Don't do that.” 
"OK. I go out with him once a week," but then I don't like him because he was as tall 
as I am. I didn't like small people. I never did. 

So then we were dancing there in Mrs. Cohn's, his mother's house. We had a 
gramophone so the boys came and we danced and we laughed until I couldn’t stand 
him no more. The Cohns were Jewish; everybody was Jewish. Hilde and I were 
roommates for many years and then one day we didn't get along. We were fighting. 
And then she didn't want to stay with me and I didn’t want to stay with her and we 
parted. 




I took a room alone. I found a very nice room, but not with a Jewish family. 1 
remember the lady was tall, not quite like a princess, but she was nice, very nice to 
me. And one day I got sick at night. Oh! I had so much pain and I cried and cried. 
What do you think - at night she came in to me and said, "What is the matter Miss 
Lange?" "I have so pain here. I can not stand it any more." She gave me some 
aspirin and she quieted me down and I slept. Next day I went to the doctor. I had 
Nieren. What is Nieren? Here in the back. I had to go to the hospital. [Nieren = 
kidneys] 


4 

My friends were all scattered around. They were not allowed to come and see us. If 
they were caught going to a Jew, they would have been killed. Cilli Ball and Hilde 
Jacobowitz were Jewish. Cilli Ball went home to her parents - that was out of 
Breslau in a small town. She probably got an affidavit to go to America but I don't 
know where Cilli Ball went. Then I found out she couldn't go to America so they 
went to South America or somewhere else. Hilde went to Australia with her family. 

And then I had another girlfriend, Lotte Rosener. Roseners had a big store in 
Breslau with furniture. They killed her father. And there was no more store. I 
didn't hear nothing any more about Lotte Rosener. Then, many, many years 
afterwards, when I was already here in America, there came from the Jewish 
newspaper. The Aufbau. There was a note in it: "Lotte Rosener is looking for Ilse 
Lange." She didn't know I was married. And somebody told me about it and they 
sent it to me. I think it was my sister Edith, but I'm not so sure any more. And so 1 
wrote to her. And that's how we got together - by correspondence. I never saw her 
again. She was in South America. 

And Hilde Jacobowitz, I don't know how I found her, but I did. That was not in the 
newspaper. They were my best friends in Germany. Lotte Rosener and Hilde 
Jacobowitz. Hilde Jacobowitz I met when 1 worked in 1.1. Beier. And Lotte Rosener, 
I got her the job then in Houschner so that she could come and work again. 



KRISTALLNACHT IN BRESLAU 


1 

My parents moved to Breslau when it wasn't so clear anymore, you know, with the 
Jews. Papa sold in Langendorf, the store, the house and everything. I was in 
Breslau in the Madchenheim then. In Langendorf, there was a bicycle store across 
from us. We were very good friends. When Hitler came, all of a sudden the man told 
the one who was in charge of the Hitler party everything bad about us. It made life 
miserable in Langendorf for Papa, so he had to leave. Hitler came to Langendorf- 
that was enough for us, we Jews, to leave. There was hell for the Jews. 


2 

Hitler had a pact that he couldn't do anything in our part of Germany until 1937 and 
then he came twice as hard. Then the Jews were taken to the jail. Papa was just a 
month or so in Breslau and one day in 1938,1 was working in Breslau in 1.1. Beier, so 
I didn't know what was going on, but on my way to the store, you know I walked to I. 
I. Beier, I saw there was a Jewish store and the windows were broken. I thought 
maybe someone had broken in, but then I had to pass the synagogue and the 
synagogue was burning and the prayer books were on fire. 

So my feet started to tremble, but I had to go to the store. I came to the store; 
everything was thrown down. There on the second floor my boss was 
manufacturing ladies coats and so. The store was closed; the owner was in jail and 
all the coats there were thrown down on the floor, into the street. They were all 
thrown down with ink and so, thrown down by the Nazis because my boss was 
Jewish too. 

So when I came, they said, "Use, you are coming to work? What did you come for? 
Don't you know what's going on?" I said, "Well I saw the synagogue burning." They 
said to me, they were no Jews, they said, "Use please, go the back streets. Run home 
and don’t look left or right. Just go straight home and don’t look at nobody. Try to 
make it home that they will not get you on the way." And well, I ran home, and when 
I finally made it, when I came home, my mother was crying. I said, “What’s the 
matter? Why do you cry?” "Don’t you know?" I said, "No." "The policeman came 
and took Papa." That was when Hitler came. That was his welcome. 



31 


3 

That was one month after Papa came to Breslau. The policeman came and said, "Mr. 
Lange?” My mother said, "Yes, what do you want?” He said," Don’t you know what’s 
going on?" Very nice to Mama, "Why don't you look out the window? All the Jews 
are going to jail." She said, "What are you doing here?" "I'm coming for Mr. Lange." 
My mother said, "What did he do?” "Nothing. Hitler takes all the Jews." And Papa 
was praying with tefillin so my mother took the policeman in and said, "See, he is 
praying right now.” And he said, "I’m very sorry. I wait outside until he is finished." 
And my mother said, "Then he will have breakfast. Please come in and sit down." 

He said, "I can not do that. I will wait outside until he is finished praying and has 
breakfast, but sorry, then I will have to bring him to jail. But he will be back." So he 
took Papa to jail and we didn't see him no more. He went to concentration camp. 

So what could we do? Nothing, right? So he was gone. We waited for him to come 
home but he didn't. In the meantime, my brother Arthur was at home still and he 
saw what was going on so he left the house and was running on the street, just 
running, anywhere, just not to be at home when the policeman comes and takes him 
too. But for Arthur the policeman never came so Arthur came home in the evening. 

And then my stepmother had a brother in Breslau too. All of a sudden the brother 
comes to the door with the wife trembling and crying, "Can we come and stay with 
you? We are afraid they will come and take Kurt." That was his name. And my 
mother took them in and they were afraid. Every time the bell rang, he ran to the 
pantry and hid. But they didn’t come and get him. Then I don't know how we 
found out that Kurt, my brother, was taken too. He was working somewhere else 
and he came home to save himself. But he had a suitcase, and just almost at home, 
some Nazi stopped him and said, “You better come to the concentration camp." 


4 

We didn’t see Papa for quite a while so we knew he was in concentration camp. 
They said all the Jews who were supposed to go to jail are in concentration camp. 
So we knew Papa was in concentration camp. Then the Nazis had an office and we 
could go and find out if Papa was there. So my mother sent me. And you know I’m 
not so timid. I came there and I said I want to find out about my father. So they 
said, "What's his name?" and then looked it up and Papa was there. And I was 
outspoken. I said," Why did you take him? What did he do? He didn't do nothing." 
So one of the Nazis said, "If you don't go home, you can come there where your 
father is." So I left. I came home and told my mother what happened and she said, 
"Well, you can not go there no more." So next day she went, but she was too timid 
and they told her right away to go home. So we didn’t find out exactly where he 
was and now I'm not sure how we did. 



5 



We sent a cable to Edith in Manila. Edith and Max had gone to Manila. They needed 
doctors there, but when the two came there, they didn't need doctors any more, but 
at least they were in Manila. Send papers we wrote in the cable. Kurt and Papa are 
in concentration camp. From Kurt, we didn’t even know how Kurt was taken 
because he came from where he was. Kurt didn't look Jewish, right? Blue eyes and 
everything. But with the suitcase on the street, they stopped him and said, "Come 
with us," and they kept him and they put him in jail and we didn't even know he was 
coming home. And from there, he was going to concentration camp. 

And Papa didn't know either and all of a sudden in Buchenwald, he saw Kurt. He 
said, "Kurt, what are you doing here?” Papa was about to hang himself. He couldn’t 
take it. He had a necktie already around himself. Kurt said, "What are you doing 
Papa?" Papa couldn’t believe his eyes. It was Kurt. He said, "I want to hang myself." 
Kurt said, "Just forget about it Papa" and then they cried together. "We will stick it 
out together, we both.” And they did. 


6 

Edith was in Manila and in Manila were the American Jews. And Edith went to the 
government there, to the Jewish government, and she said Papa was in 
concentration camp. "We came from Germany. Hitler took all our money and 
everything. We had ten dollars each. That's how we could leave." So the 
government man said to Edith, "How much money do you have? You don't have 
money, there are no papers." Edith said, "You should be ashamed of yourself." So 
you know Papa gave her money when she left but nobody knew. She had the money 
in her stockings. She said, "How much do you want Mr. So-and-So. Here is your 
money." She lifted up her skirt. He said, "You little girl. You have money?" She 
said, "Yes, I have money. I want my father and my brother out of the concentration 
camp. And I want the papers as soon as possible." 

So she got the papers for Papa and Kurt. And they came back from concentration 
camp and they were so verloused and verdreckt. They had so many lice and they 
were so dirty, my mother didn't let them in. When they were finally at the door, five 
o'clock in the morning, my mother said, "Who are you?" There were two men with 
their heads down. "Well, don't you recognize us?" It was Papa and Kurt. She said, 
"Oh no, you can not come in to the house. Put your clothes down here and come in 
and take a bath first.” So they left their clothes outside and came in and we were 
very happy. They took a bath and Kurt was all right, but then Papa was very sick, 
sick for a month. He had high fever and we had a few doctors. No doctor could find 



out what he had. He just had fever and fever and fever. After a month it was getting 
a little better and you know Papa - he doesn't like to stay in bed. So he got up. And 
then his papers came and Papa said, "I don't go alone. If I can't go with my family, I 
don’t go.” 
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Papa wanted to take a lift in which you could take your furniture and everything. 
And so he took it, but then came a Nazi every day and had to watch what they put in. 
Every day a Nazi was standing in the house, looking at the lift and what we are 
doing. The lift was a big, big box - we had a lot of furniture. We just wanted to get 
out. Papa wanted the furniture so we could sell it in the Philippines. And we sold a 
lot. We took the piano with us and we took the essszimmer [dining room] and the 
wohnzimmer [living room]. You know, the most important things which you could 
get the most money out of. The piano we sold right away in the Philippines. 
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And then there was the woman who spit in my face. This was in Breslau. It was 
with the girls I worked with. They knew I was Jewish, but we were a crowd, all 
together and very friendly. So after the office, we always went to Zweinitzer Strasse. 
That is like Fifth Avenue in Breslau. And then on Zweinitzer Strasse was a jewelry 
store. We always went there and looked in the window and said, "Oh, I would like to 
have this and I would like to have this." We were laughing you know and there 
comes an old woman and spits at me. And the girls look. I didn't even know what it 
was at first. Then when I started to cry, the girls said, "Use, don't be silly. Don't even 
think about it. That is an old stupid woman." But I wanted to go home. She didn't 
say anything; she just spit at me. And so from then on, I didn't go no more to 
Zweinitzer Strasse. I went right home then after work. 
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And then it was finished with the office anyhow. After I.I. Beier, I worked for M. 
Houschner. That was wholesale clothes - we manufactured coats and dresses for 
women and my job was bookkeeping. Then that was finished with the store 
because the bosses were in concentration camp. They were Jewish too and they 
were so nice. So, no more store, no more nothing, no more work. Office closed. 



TO SHANGHAI AND THEN MANILA 


1 

After concentration camp, after Papa got well again, we were working to leave 
Germany. It was not a question of whether we will leave, it was a question of when. 
Edith sent us the papers because otherwise we would have been killed there. Edith 
sent affidavits for Papa, Arthur and me and then Papa changed it to her [my 
stepmother]. The affidavits were to go to America. They were permits to go to 
America. 

We left Germany with the train and the ship. And the Nazis were so bad. You know 
they came and they took off our clothes. Arthur had to take off his shoes. She 
looked in his shoes. She took off the inside of his shoe as if he has something hidden 
there. That was one woman. Us, she touched us only, but Arthur she went down to 
his shoes. That was the train in Italy. We went by train from Breslau to Italy and 
then we took the boat. I went to Shanghai with my stepmother and her daughter 
and Arthur and Papa went to Manila, to the Philippines, because it was important 
that the men get out. 


2 

So we come to Shanghai and we didn't know where to go. But there was a place 
where all the refugees went. It had a certain name but I forgot. There were little 
houses. A German Jew built them. He probably had money and that was only for the 
refugees who came in from anywhere. But we had to pay for it. So we had a little 
house with toilet and everything. It was one room or two rooms, but it was clean. 
And he even furnished it, whatever that was. That was his business then. But it was 
a dump. The refugees, nobody had money. 

So there was my mother, Ruth and me, and I couldn’t get along with Ruth. But we 
stayed there. I was the stepdaughter, right? She was so bad to my mother, to her 
own mother, how she treated her, that I said, "Ruth, that is your mother. Don't you 
know?" She said, "What is your business?" So I didn't speak to her no more. She 
was fresh to her mother, the way she spoke. And her mother hung on to her, her 
only child. I said, "Why don't you leave her alone? Show her that you don't care for 
that behavior." But you know how a mother is. Always, "Ruthel, Ruthel, Ruthel," 
and she kicked her but good. 

So then came the papers for my stepmother to go from Shanghai to Manila. Then I 
had to stay with her [Ruth]. I didn't want to stay with her but I had to. And then 
she was, I don't want to say, she was a little hunte [whore] then. When the mother 
left, she went to a bar, like many German women, left the men, went to a bar and 



whored around. And got money and then left the men. Understand what I mean? 
There were plenty of bars around. And so those girls became bar girls to catch the 
men, the money. That was the trouble. Then with the Jewish women, they were all 
huntes. Yeah, that's the truth. Ruth was one of them. I couldn't move out. I had no 
money. 


3 

In Shanghai, I then got a job with two children. I took them to the park; I was like a 
babysitter. I would be the whole day with the kids. When I came in the morning 1 
had to take care of them, bathe them and everything. And there was such a cute 
little boy there and the mother neglected him. When I started, the boy had sores 
from his ankle to his knee. I was the one who bathed him twice a day, put something 
on the sores, and I healed it. "Tante Danna, Tante Danna!" he said to me. He was so 
cute; I loved that little boy. Nothing but blond curls. 

The mother was a lazy bones lying on the sofa the whole day long. The father was 
very nice to me. The mother did nothing; the father tried to get some money. They 
had to pay me and then they had a daughter and the daughter was no, no. I said, 
"Dorothy (that was her name), if you don't want to go with me, you stay home. I just 
go with..." I forgot his name. 

So the father told her, "If you don’t want to be nice to Miss Lange, you don't go with 
her no more. You stay home with your mother." I guess she didn’t like that either so 
she changed around you know. I didn't take anything! "Dorothy," I say, "you don't 
want to obey me? Stay home. I don't want to go with you." That's the only way to 
cure them. And that little boy: "Tante Danna, Tante Danna!" He was something! I 
loved him! I loved him like my own I tell you. 

And when I was sick or so and didn't come, he came to me! He cried so much at 
home that the mother had to bring him to see me. He didn’t want anybody but me. 1 
was proud of course. He was something, cute really. 

So that was how I made my money then. What money? I got lunch, but she didn’t 
give me too much lunch but I had made the arrangement to include lunch. And then 
I had to take my own lunch because she was too lazy. I was too timid to say 
anything because I was afraid I would lose the job and that was my only income. 
What do I mean income? How much did I get there? I don't know. I don't 
remember. But I was working. I started at nine o'clock in the morning and I think I 
came home five o'clock in the evening or so. 



4 



I wrote to Manila and told them how Ruth behaved like a hunte. She [my 
stepmother] didn’t believe it. She said to Papa, "Use is lying. Ilse is lying." But then 
when she [Ruth] came to Manila, she did the same thing. Then Papa knew I wasn't 
lying. She went to bars in Manila too and then she fell in love with a married man 
and a Filipino. Then my mother said to me, "Tell her Ilse, that we don’t go with 
Filipinos." She was sitting in a cafe across the street so my mother said, "Go! Tell 
her!" I said, "Why don't you go?" She said, "She doesn’t listen to me." So I did go 
and I say, "Ruth, can I talk to you?” I say, "Ruth, your mother sent me and she wants 
you to know that here in Manila, white people don't go with the Filipinos." She said, 
"I didn’t ask you for that. You have nothing to say to me!” I say, "You are right Ruth. 
I'm just warning you." And then I left and from then on, I didn't talk to her any more. 
And then my mother was nicer to me. She saw the difference between her and me. 
The daughter was after every pair of pants. Papa hated her. 


5 

I was one year in Shanghai. That I know. Then I got the papers for Manila. I went 
by myself. Ruth didn't come. Just me. And I don’t remember even how I went there. 
Shanghai was awful. And where the Circle was, where we were, it was the worst. 
And the worst people of all were the young women in the bars. They had a very bad 
name. It was a dump where we lived, 

I went once in Shanghai to that real Shanghai. That was beautiful. The Shanghai 
girls looked very nice. Nice dressed, but I couldn't talk to them. I spoke English, but 
not very good. The houses were nice and everything was very nice. In real 
Shanghai. 

I lived in the place for all the refugees who didn't have money. We got soup from the 
Jewish community. We went with the pots to go for the soup for lunch; with the 
pots we went for soup for dinner. We didn't have money. We were standing in line. 
We had no food in the house. From where would we have it? And if you had no job, 
you had to go and peel potatoes to help feed everyone. 



IN MANILA 




1 

When I came to Manila I stayed with Papa and my stepmother, right? And when I 
couldn’t get along with her, I stayed with Edith. I couldn't get along with her; I hated 
her. She treated me terrible. She saw that we were different from her hunte, and so 
why could we be so nice and she couldn’t?. And Ruth came then also to Manila. She 
took care of it that Papa would let Ruth come. And Ruth continued the way she was, 
as I told you. 

Papa went to that Filipino man and said, "Will you marry my daughter?" So the man 
said, "I am married!" Papa said, "What? Did she know that?" The man said, "Yes she 
knew. I told her." 

And you know how her end was? She took pills. To kill herself. She didn't stay with 
us. My mother was there every night, every night. She took pills once; it didn't 
work. She didn’t take enough. So my mother went there and took care of her. We 
didn't care; we didn’t go. And so two days later, or two nights later, she took pills 
again. Until it worked and she killed herself. She probably killed herself because of 
that man. I don’t know. I didn't speak to her. And then we felt sorry for her. 
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In Manila, for a long time, I didn’t work. And then Mrs. Furstenberg, she was Edith's 
friend and our friend too. She had a mother in Manila and I was friendly with the 
mother too. And one day the mother said to me, “Komm Use, ich ver dich ein job 
besorgen." [Come Ilse, I will get you a job.] And so I said, "Where do you take me?" 
So she took me to Konigsberg and she said, "Stay outside. I go in." So she went in 
and she came out again and said, "You have a job." And Konigsberg gave me the job. 

It was called a bookstore, but he had everything including stationery. And then you 
know, I wasn’t such a dummy and he had somebody who was in charge of it. And 
when I said, "Mr. Konigsberg, do you know he's cheating you?" He was taking all his 
money. Konigsberg said, "No. I don't believe it." I said, "Just watch him. I will call 
you." 

Then Konigsberg found out that people came in and that man in charge waited on 
them and instead of taking the money to the cash register, he put it in his pocket. 
Konigsberg didn't want to believe it until I showed it to him. And so, this man hated 
me. I had Papa's blood in me for being a businesswoman. That man was number 
one and he was let go. And those who were with him under that roof, they had all to 




go too. He fired him and I was number one. I took care of everything. Konigsberg 
let me do what I wanted. 1 didn’t take no money from him. That he knew. 


3 

Konigsberg had a big store. He was known to everybody and Konigsberg knew 
everybody. All the Jews who came to Manila, they all came to Koningsberg. He was a 
big talker. He took them all to his office and he talked and talked and talked. 
Sometimes he took me to his office and I said, "I better go and look what's going on 
there in the store." 

And you know Ralph Preiss, Edith’s friend. He was also in Manila. I knew him when 
he was ten years old. He came to the store and then Konigsberg took him to the 
office. Everybody came to the office! Then Konigsberg told me that is Ralph Preiss. 
He was ten years old and went to school there. 


4 

When the Japanese occupation of Manila began, it was quiet, but when you took a 
bus, the soldiers were there with their bayonets. And I didn't go to work. I was 
scared of them. I trembled when I saw them. Edith was working not far from me. 
She was making up women in an elegant salon owned by Spanish people. She came 
and told me Mr. Konigsberg wants me to come work for him again. I told her, "I'm 
not going. I’m scared of the Japanese." I had stopped working because the Japanese 
were there. Nobody went out. It was New Year when they came [1942]. 

And then I was sick with some kind of fever. It wasn't typhoid, which I had later on. 
So Papa came to me and said, "Use, don't you think you should think it over. Maybe 
go to work." I said, "Papa I’m scared! I'm scared of that gun!" We had to have 
Ausweiss, identification, and so they checked everybody. I said, "I'm not going." I 
was trembling. I don't know why I was such a fool. So Papa said, “I go with you." 
Papa brought me to the store and he picked me up again in the evening. He brought 
me lunch. I wouldn't go out, and that was for a while and then I said, "I think I can 
go now alone." But at least two, three weeks he went with me. 


5 

I had the job with Konigsberg during the occupation from the Japanese. And all the 
big shots came in. We had fountain pens made by Parker. And the soldiers - they 
treated their own soldiers very bad. And the soldiers came in and said, "California! 
California!" I said, "Yes." I didn't tell those pigs this isn't California. I said,"Yah - 
California!” One thing is, I was not afraid then. And the fountain pens. I counted 
them when I put them away and then once was one missing. I showed pens to three 



soldiers at a time. More came, but only three at a time. And one fountain pen was 
missing. Konigsberg had everything written down and if he would see that one was 
missing, he would think I took it. Right? So I went in front of the counter and I 
searched their pockets. One soldier stole a fountain pen, and when I saw it, I took 
the fountain pen and said, “Go out! And don't come back here no more!” 

And that's one thing - the Japanese were honest. If one of the higher ups would 
know that he stole something, they would have punished him. That was true. That 
was the saying. The Japanese are honest. And we sold out our fountain pens to the 
plain soldiers. 
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And then came the big shots. They occupied Manila Hotel. That was the best hotel 
in Manila. And I was mad you know. Die Schweine [the pigs] come in here and 
occupy that hotel? But anyhow, there came an officer and he said, "Oh, I want a set 
of fountain pens.” "Sure, here are they." Then he said to me, "Come and visit me in 
the hotel.” And everybody was afraid to say no to them. All the girls were going 
visiting them in the hotel. I said, "You know. I tell you what. My husband won’t let 
me go. I'm sorry." I wasn't married. So he asked me another time. "I told you my 
husband won't let me go to the hotel." So then he didn’t bother me no more. 

I tell you, you were afraid of them because they were not used to that the girls say 
no to them. They were the big shots. They owned Manila. This was all officers. And 
my boss said, "Be nice to them, but businesslike." He took us all to the office and 
that's what he said. "The Japanese are coming now. Be nice to them. I don't want 
no trouble in the store. Be businesslike. Iftheyaskyoutogo with them, say no." So 
that’s what we did. We were afraid of them because they were not as nice as the 
Americans. 

You felt that the Japanese are there you know. Everywhere you looked were 
Japanese. In Manila, if you had money, you could live where you wanted. We lived 
in a house where the owner lived upstairs and we lived downstairs. I earned some 
money and gave to Papa. 



THE BATTLE OF MANILA [FEBRUARY 1945] 


1 

We had to leave the house; they burned the house. The little what Papa saved from 
Germany, that was all burned in Manila. One day, there was an announcement - we 
shall stay in the house -- the Japanese are coming. Don't say nothing. Just stay in the 
house. And this was Schweine you know. So they came and instead of being nice, 
there was shooting. Then we had to leave the house and Papa tried to save 
whatever he could. We had a pushcart, but how much can you save with the 
pushcart when you had to run? So in the end Papa said to Arthur," Leave the 
pushcart. Nevermind what we are losing. Let’s save our lives." 


2 

The first evening, Arthur has shrapnel in his foot. Somehow he came to a hospital. 
We didn’t even know first where he was until Papa went somewhere to find out. 
Then he found out Arthur was in the hospital. Then we left without Arthur and we 
were running and running through the streets day and night. We didn't have no 
more home. We had no destination, just where they didn’t shoot so much. 

We had one good leader - that was Max. So Max said to Papa, "We have to go." That 
I remember. It was Saturday night [February 10] when we had to leave. So Papa 
made first Havdalah. He said, "I have to make Havdalah," and he did, and then we 
left with the pushcart for a few hours and then we left the pushcart and tried to save 
our lives. Day and night for three days and three nights we were running. 

We didn't know where we were going. Then we were digging a hole in the ground 
to save ourselves from the shrapnel from the bombs. Then Papa got sick. You know 
he was old. He wasn't so well no more. Then Max said, "Give me a towel.” I don’t 
know how we found a towel. He wet the towel and got it around Papa's neck. Then 
he didn't hear so good. Ach, I tell you - all the troubles we had. But we pushed him. 
He had to go with us. We tried to save our lives. 

3 

Then we went somewhere. The house was already emptied. The people in the 
house left the house, but the refrigerator was still full. So Max said, "Oh, there is 
some juice in the refrigerator, so let’s go and drink." So we all went and drank some 
juice and then we left. The house we didn't want. We just wanted something to eat 
or drink. It wasn't so easy. And then we were walking again, not walking, running. 
Then we came to another house, which was empty. 
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I remember that first Saturday night when we left our house, there was a big house 
and there were plenty of people. Max said," Let's go in here to save our lives." So 
we went in there but there were so many people, Max said, "We can not stay here 
because it's too dangerous." We didn't have nothing to eat since we left our house. 
There were thousands of people on the streets too, running like we were running. 
Some were killed and we were lucky not to be killed. 

Then something happened to my mother and we left her there and then the Red 
Cross came and picked her up to take her to a hospital. Then we had to go and find 
out where she was. So we were still running. We were three days and three nights 
on the way, without eating, without sleeping, without anything, just running. 
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Then Max and Edith, they had friends, from before, their name was Clausner or 
something. Edith met their daughter now in Israel. They were very nice to Max and 
Edith because Max was their doctor. So Max said, "Oh, I found Clausners. Let's go 
there." But I didn’t feel like going there. I didn't know them, right? So then the lady 
came out and said, "Max's friends are our friends. Please come in. Have something 
to eat." They were the parents. Max knew the kids. And so we went in and they 
gave us to eat. We could wash up. They were wonderful to us. Clausner, Hausner, 
something like that. And then Max and Edith could sleep there. I didn't feel like 
sleeping there. For Max and Edith, they knew them. But who am I? 

So we went out again. Papa and I went out and now we had to go on the street 
again. So we met some Filipinos and they asked, “Where are you going." I said, "We 
are not going nowhere because we have no more home." The Filipinos were so nice. 
They said, "You can come into our house and take a bath." We did that! We took a 
bath. We cleaned up at least, you know. And then we put on the dirty clothes again. 
That's all we had left. If they gave us something to eat, I don’t remember. But at 
least we could wash up and then we left. 

Then we were running again, and we went to where Max and Edith were, to 
Hausner, Clausner. And she gave lunch to everybody. She had open house. The Mrs. 
came out and said, "Don't be ashamed. We give lunch to everybody. You can have 
lunch." And then Max came and said, "You can eat here." So we did. But schnorrers 
[beggars] we were not, right. But we had nothing. And then Max and Edith lived 
there with the Hausners, the Clausners, but where we went, I don't remember. 

And then things settled down. There was less shooting. Arthur stayed a long time 
in the hospital. We left him there because we had nowhere to go. The hospital was 
the safest place. He was limping and he was sick and my mother was sick and we 
left her also in the hospital. Nowhere to go. The hospital was the safest place. 



THE AMERICANS RETURN 
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Before the war was over, the Americans came back. "I will return," said McArthur. 
He left leaflets: "I will return.” Nobody believed him anymore because he didn't 
return. But then they did. And Mrs. McArthur came to the store. Oh yes! She was 
wearing elegant, white gloves. I loved her. She was a nice lady. He came too 
because everybody came to Manila to meet Mr. Konigsberg. Oh yah, McArthur, he 
was tall and nice looking and she was a little lady, elegant in a blue suit and white 
gloves. I waited on him and her. She was very nice, very polite. He was nice too. 

And then when the Americans came, we didn't have nothing to eat. So the 
Americans gave out food and we went with the pot again. The Americans were very 
nice. No use to talk about it because they were nice. The soldiers showed us the 
pictures of their families and gave us food. And we had Papa and the mother and 
they said if you want some more... The Americans were always nice. The soldiers 
were glad they could talk to somebody. They came in the truck, with the guns too, 
but they didn't try to shoot us. 



POST-WAR MANILA 
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I was married to an American, or so I thought, and Ivar thought so too. And when I 
came to the consulate, he was no American; he had no papers. He had to apply for 
an affidavit too, but he was working with the Americans [US Army Transport] on the 
ship, so he could go right away, but I couldn't. And when I came to the consulate, I 
said I want to go to America. I was born on the Polish border, not in Poland. Piekar 
was the Polish border, right, and so they said I have to wait seven years to be part of 
the Polish quota.. So then Ivar was American and I could come then before that. 

I met Ivar in the store. We sold Time magazine and others too. And so one day he 
came in and he said he wants Time. And I say, "Dirdy tzents." I'm not an American 
so I don't pronounce it very well. He said, "How much? How much?" I say, "Dirdy 
tzents." He said, "Say it again.' I say, "No!" And next day he came again. "How 
much?" I say, "Dirdy tzents and you know it!" So he came then every day and Mr. 
Konigsberg looked him over and took him to his office. And he said to me, "He's a 
good man." And so he took me out and that’s how we met. 
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I remember with Papa, we stayed in a house that was just one floor. And next to us 
were Filipinos, our neighbors. And there lived two girls and one boy, and the 
parents of course. They were awfully nice to us. And we became friends. They 
helped us. And they went through the same thing we went through. They lost 
everything. I had two dresses and I went to the girls and said, "Sorry. I have only 
one dress left but you can have it." But they were two girls and I only had one dress 
for them. "That*s very nice," they said, "one of us will wear it one day and the other 
the next.” So I gave them the dress. I didn’t need more than one dress. I was glad I 
had one. We were friendly with the Filipinos. These were nice people, real nice 
people. We were in Manila still after the war and we still met with them. They 
were so nice to us. 
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Then Arthur got a job with some Russian people, Russian Jews. There was a 
husband and wife and they were very nice. They were awfully nice to us, to Papa 
and me and everybody. So there was a flood once in the Philippines after the war, 
and the water was coming into the house and we were scared. So we called up 
Arthur and Papa said, "The water is coming in! We have to leave the house." Mother 



was there too. What would we do? Where would we go? So Arthur said to Mr. 
Rosenzweig, "My family - the water is coming into the house. They don't know 
where to go.” "Oh!" Mr. Rosenzweig said, "Tell them to come to us. Of course! They 
can stay with us.” They were so nice. So we went there and we stayed there a few 
days. They gave us food. They gave us everything. Then when the water receded, 
we went back to our home. 
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And then there was the time, was it after the war, we were very sick from typhoid. 
The Red Cross came in the house and wanted to inoculate everybody. I went. If they 
gave me water, was better than nothing! Right? And I said, "Arthur, take it!" But 
Arthur was too proud. “What are they giving - water?" he said. I say, "Never mind - 
take it!" He said, "No, I don't." And when we got the typhoid, I wasn't as bad as 
Arthur was. Arthur had to go to the hospital. He was very sick. And Max, you know, 
there was no transportation, and he went every day to the hospital to see Arthur. 
The water was high. He had boots up to his knees. He still walked there to see how 
Arthur was doing. I tell you. Max was something. When it was rainy season, it was 
bad. And Papa went also out to the hospital, but not when it rained. He brought 
food to Arthur. Max went in the morning and when Papa went in the afternoon, Max 
was still there. Max went every day, every day until he was better. 

I had a nurse. Nobody could come and see me because it was contagious. I had a 
nurse who took care of me. I was upstairs. It was hot in the Philippines and one day 
the nurse took off her shoes and put them on the window and when she came back 
to them, they were gone. Somebody stole her shoes. From the window. 

Konigsberg paid my salary while I was sick. Rosenzweig, Arthur's boss, paid 
everything for him. We didn't have no money! It's no shame right? We were 
immigrants, poor people. And when we were well, fairly well, first we had to go for 
two weeks every day to the park, but we couldn't walk. So Konigsberg and 
Rosenzweig paid for wheelchairs. We went in a wheelchair to the park for two 
weeks and then I finally went back to work. 

And then I came to work and Konigsberg said, "Why do you come to work already?" 
"Well, it's time I start working, no?" And he said,"No.' And he was a big talker and 
he started to talk to me but I was going like this and like this. He said, "What's the 
matter with you?" I say, "Nothing. I feel good." He said, “Well, Take your things and 
go home and come back when you are feeling better." I didn't feel good, but I felt 
bad that I had taken all the money from him for nothing, right?" I wanted to start 
early. He sent me home. 



NEW YORK AT LAST 
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I flew into Idlewild [now JFK] Airport. There was nothing there, absolutely nothing. 
Ivar came to pick me up. We had to walk a long way. There was not one house, 
nothing, nothing. And at the other end, Edith was waiting for me. First, we got my 
package, a big trunk with my things, and then they took me for something to eat. 
Then Max said, “We’ll take you to New York to see the tall buildings.” That I didn't 
care for. I said, “I've seen the tall buildings on all the post cards I got from you. I'm 
not so crazy about them." Well, Ivar and Max took me anyhow to show me the high 
buildings. I still don’t care nothing for that. When Ivar says we will go somewhere, 
like to the diner on route 3 we passed yesterday, he says, "Look at all the buildings!" 
Well, these are just buildings. I don’t care for that. I care about something to eat. 
When you are so poor all the time, you care for something in your stomach. It's not 
so easy you know. 
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And then we lived at 35-43-84 th Street in Jackson Heights. We lived on one side and 
Papa and Oma lived on the other with Max and Edith. Edith was very nice to Papa. 
She paid everything. That was Max. They didn't have room for Arthur so Arthur 
slept on two chairs put together. And a pillow and that’s how he slept. He couldn't 
get a job. Papa wasn't very nice to him. "We can't afford more. That's how you 
have to sleep." And Edith was very mad at Papa. “You don’t treat a child like that." 

Then when we got the apartment, Ivar and me, we had in the living room a couch. I 
was afraid to tell Ivar that when Ivar was at sea, Arthur slept then in our house on 
that couch. When Ivar came home, he couldn't because we were afraid that Ivar 
would find out. So one day he said, "I know Arthur sleeps here. Let him sleep here." 



ILSE AND EDITH REMEMBER FAMILY LIFE IN GERMANY 


On the night of August 17,1996, in the kitchen of my Aunt Edith's home in Long 
Beach, New York, I recorded my mother and my aunt reminiscing about their family 
life in Germany: in Deutsch Piekar, Beuthen and Langendorf. They talk about why 
the family moved from Deutsch Piekar, they revisit their mother's death and they 
remember the families of their father’s sisters, in particular, their Aunt Dora, with 
whom my aunt stayed after moving out of the house because of her new stepmother, 
who, as it turned out, was very helpful to their father in his business. 



HERRING & FRIDAY NIGHTS: EDITH & USE REMEMBER DEUTSCH PIEKAR 
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Use: We were very happy in Deutsch Piekar. I had a friend, Clara Capitza, and she 
always invited me to her house. Then I told her I can't come any more, that meine 
Mama would not allow me and that she would spank me next time I went She 
would put me on the counter in the store and “Hoo! Hoo!" "You were at Captza's 
again," she’d say. "No mama, I wasn't.” "Come here so I can smell you. I can smell 
it." "No, I wasn’t." "If you don't say the truth, I spank you.” Next day, Clara invited 
me. "Come over. The herring is very good.” "No, no, no, I can not come. Die mama 
wird mich zerhauen. [My mother will hit me.]" “You can rinse your mouth 
afterwards at our house," Clara said. And I went anyhow. The herring there was 
very good. Ach, they were very good. 

Edith: Ilse did everything she was not supposed to do. But that was my sister. 
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Ilse: Every Friday, somebody wanted to scare us, a neighbor of ours. You know we 
had a house; it belonged to Papa - the Hinterhaus, the back house. It was different 
in Germany. In the back was another house, but it was cheaper. And so we rented 
that. There were Poles renting it. And there was one renter and she didn’t like us. 
And she called us names. It was an apartment in the house. Papa wanted to get her 
out; she was very bad. She called us bad names, but not anti-Semetic. That she 
wasn't. Her name was Novak. 


Edith: You always find somebody who you rent out an apartment to, they just don’t 
like you or they don't want to pay the rent or they pay the rent late and then you are 
the bad guy. Oh, then we had a man. He supposed he was a friend of Pappy and 
Pappy couldn’t say much you know. He was a Pole, a real old Pole, I mean from 
generations already, and he came always to say Pappy has to go away, that the Poles 
are coming. So Pappy had to leave right away 

Ilse: Always on Friday night when the candles were lit and the good noodle suppe 
was on the table. He came, she came, I don't know who it was: "Mr. Lange, you have 
to go. The Poles are coming.” 

Edith: They came to the houses. They were looking to get the men who were voting 
for Germany. The women were not included. They didn't touch the women. And 
Pappy wanted us out too: the kids. Mammy and Frau Blandovsky. 
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Ilse: Friday night we had a big meal. Frau Blandovsky made the soup. The good 
meat and potatoes and vegetables. So she had to take everything together and we 
had to go to my aunt in Beuthen. Always when we had the good soup, there she 
came. We have to leave. And in the street, they want to catch the men. And on the 
streetcar. Papa couldn't sit on the streetcar on the seat because the windows were 
there and they would have seen him. Papa and we all went on the floor so they saw 
the streetcar was empty. 

Edith: We were not the only ones. There were more people in it. The conductor let 
us know when we could sit up again. It was half an hour to Beuthen. This was in 
1921. The war was 1918. I was about six years old. I didn’t go to school yet. I 
never went to school in Deutsch Piekar. I went to school in Beuthen. 
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Edith: And then when it happened so many times, Papa hired a man with a horse 
and buggy and he put us all in and in the back he had the food, the clothes, 
everything, and off we went to Beuthen again. Maybe ten times and always on 
Friday. And in the meantime. Pappy tried to find an apartment for us, to find a 
business. And one day Mammy and Frau Blandovski went back and put all the 
furniture in a car and brought it all over to Beuthen. We left Deutsch Piekar 
because of that situation. 

Ilse: Some of the furniture we had to sell for half the price. A Pole bought it. They 
knew the situation so they didn’t pay much. It was not a Jewish thing. It had to do 
with Germany. 
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Edith: Friday nights were festive. Pappy blessed us. We were standing in front of 
him: eins, zwei, drei, vier. The candles were bright. And the challah we had. He 
made the broche [blessing] over the challah. It was always very nice, pleasant. He 
blessed us in Hebrew. It was solemn. Pappy blessed us before we went to temple. 
He was very serious about it and the kids too. We held our hands together. You 
know that I'm still missing that. I'm missing it, especially in the High Holidays. 



DIE MAMA 1ST KRANK [Mama is sick.]: EDITH & ILSE REMEMBER BEUTHEN 
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Edith: Ach, the nicest thing was for us, Sunday morning, to go into the bedroom of 
our parents. My daddy was always playing with us with great pleasure and then we 
took the pillows and- pillow fight! That was a very happy time. 

Use: Mama was not sick yet. When she got sick everything was over. 

Edith: I always said to myself it was like a house of cards. All of a sudden, it all fell 
together. It was an awful feeling. Already my mother was sick. She was in Breslau 
at some hospital, a private clinic. And Pappy went always on Sunday and took two 
of us along with him. That meant we had to get up at five o'clock, six o'clock. The 
train left by seven and we went to Breslau and we stayed with Mommy for a few 
hours. Then we went to a relative which we had there too for a few hours. Then 
back to the train and back home again. And that was a very sad Sunday always for 
us. 


That went on for several months and Mommy had to be brought home on the train 
in like a hospital car. She stayed at home with nurses day and night and then she 
was in a hospital in Beuthen. And Pappy had to run back and forth. It was morphine 
they gave her already and it affected her badly. And that's what morphine does. So 
you go on. You came to the hospital so Mother said to you ... 
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Use: No, Papa went first in the morning. He went eight o'clock in the morning to the 
hospital. It was everything very nice; she was very friendly and so. After awhile she 
said, "You Klunker, what are you doing here? I don't want to see you. Go away from 
here! Go and send Use." So Papa, nebech [poor thing], came running, you know, 
and, "Now it's your turn." So I went, and she said, "Oh Schwartze Yeva [dark- 
skinned Eve (nickname)], how nice to see you. Sit down here." After awhile she 
said, "What do you want here? I don't like you. Go! Send Papa." I run to the store 
again and say, "Papa, now it's your turn." That was the whole day. Papa and me. Me 
and Papa. She didn't recognize us. 

I remember one time she wanted me to go home. "Here is the key to my cupboard," 
and that's where she had all the goodies for Papa. Can you remember that? Only for 
Papa. Papa got candy and everything. Not for us. “Now you go home." It was a 
bunch of keys, but the one for the cupboard she pointed out. "And bring me this and 
this and this." She wanted to get dressed and get home, but she couldn’t go home. 




And the hospital had double doors, padded with leather so you don't hear anything. 
“Now you go home." 

And the nurse was there; she had a nurse day and night. And 1 say, “Yah Mama,” 
and then I looked at the nurse and she made like this, that die Mama didn't see. 
Hallucinations. And the nurse came out and I say, "What shall I do?" "Go out. Go 
away. Take the key and go away. And don’t come back until after two hours or so. 
Maybe she will have forgotten this." 

But she heard me talking to the nurse and she called me and she said, "Du, 
Flauzimmer [bad girl], didn’t you hear what I told you to do. Who is the nurse? She 
has nothing to say. I say! I say!" "Yes Mama," and I left again. But I don't remember 
after that. Did I come back or no? 
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Edith: It was a difficult time. For Pappy, it was a terrible time. For Mommy, for us, 
for everybody concerned. And in the meantime, business had to be conducted, kids 
had to be fed, the house had to be done. Frau Blandovsky was there. Money had to 
be there to feed us all, to pay everything, was very difficult. 

Kurt and I had to finish school so Frau Blandovsky stayed in Beuthen for us. Pappy 
moved to Langendorf, and after a year or so, Frau Blandovsky passed away. 

Use: Frau Blandovsky got sick and Papa wasn't so very nice to her, I had in mind. I 
don’t know if they had a doctor for her, but Frau Blandovsky, after Mama passed 
away, when Papa would marry again, she didn't want to stay with the second wife. 
She was in her sixties and had a son Gustav in Vienna. I always wrote the letters for 
her to Gustav. And when she wouldn't give me what I wanted, I said I will not write 
the letters no more. So I got it right away. 

Edith: Use was a handful as I told you before. And you know, when we had to 
dissolve the house and everything, Pappy’s sister Dora said to my dad, "Edith will 
not stay with your second... with somebody else. Edith is coming to me." Tante 
Dora had married off two daughters and she said, "I like to have a girl in the house.” 
So she took me in and was so nice to me. She was like a mother to me. And when, 
sometimes, we had trouble with my [step)mother, and I came to her and said, 
"Dushka, there was trouble at home again," and I started to cry, so Tante always 
said, "What do you mean you were home? Your home is here." 
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THE FAMILY FRACTURES: ILSE & EDITH REMEMBER THEIR STEPMOTHER 

AND TANTE DORA AND HER FAMILY 
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Use: I didn't like the second mother either. To me she wasn’t as bad as she was to 
Edith. I tell you why. She had a daughter, Ruth, and Ruth and Edith were the same 
age. And that Ruth was as ugly as could be. And Edith was always beautiful. So I 
think she was jealous of Edith. Edith was so pretty and her daughter was so ugly. 
And not only that, the daughter was not so very clever. Not even clever. We had the 
impression she was a little... you know. 

She was a spoiled brat. Always, "Eh, 1 don’t want this. I don't want that." We ate 
what we were told to. We were strong. But that one. And then Papa took over. He 
told mother, "Go away. I will teach her." And so Papa, he is strong, so Papa hit her. 
She had an open mouth and until the plate was empty she couldn't stop. So my 
mother, she was trembling I guess. In the beginning. 

Edith: Of course for her, it was difficult too. All of a sudden to have those four kids. 
All pretty healthy. All wanted something. We were spoiled brats too. We were very 
spoiled. At home, over the table, hung from the ceiling, we had a bell. If we wanted 
a glass of water, we rang the bell. So the maid came to bring us a glass of water. And 
the second mother said, "Children can get up from the table. They can get their 
water themselves.” 

Use: And we hated her for all that. Wouldn't you. 

Edith: No, no. We didn't hate her, but... 

Use: We hated her! What do you mean with your "no?" 
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Edith: It was not so pleasant. I only came home for the holidays and on vacation. 
And sometimes not even on vacation, then I went to one of my aunts and spent my 
vacation there. I was at Tante Dora and then I went to Grosz Wartenberg to another 
aunt, my mother's sister. I spent my vacation there too. Tante Dora was looking 
after me and Pappy was very attached to Tante Dora. 

Use: She was attached to him. Papa took care of all of her business. Her husband 
died and her husband was no good anyhow. He was playing cards day and night and 
then he died of lung Krankenheit [sickness]. 

Edith: He had TB. So they went to a spa in the Schwartzwald [Black Forest]. They 
didn’t know how to cure them so they said the mountain air, good food and being 
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pampered, being out in the sun, being covered, and the nice mountain air will help 
them. And my aunt went with her husband of course to take care of him. It was a 
sanitarium there. So after a month or two months. Pappy said, "I can't let my sister 
stay there by herself." So we went by train. It was not so easy to go there at that 
time. You needed almost a day to get there. We went to visit my Tante. We wanted 
to see how her husband is doing and we also tried to take care of the kids. 

Use: She had three kids, Tante Dora. 

Edith: It was 1921,1922. Then Uncle Paul passed away and Tante Dora came back 
to Beuthen. She had a big house. 

Use: A beautiful house. Hers. She had how many tenants? And it was all in the 
house. It was an outstanding house on die Bahner Strasse in Beuthen. 

Edith: Pappy and Dora were brother and sister so Pappy came quite often to 
Beuthen. For one afternoon, one night, one day, to see Tante Dora. I was out of the 
family house from when Mommy died until I left Germany in 1938. 
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Edith: Tante Dora spoiled me. I was like a daughter to her. She had two daughters 
and a boy. The two daughters got married and Tante Dora said, “I want to have 
another girl." So she said to my dad, "I take Edith over. She can live with me. She 
can stay with me." 

And the girls, the two daughters, liked me very much. They treated me like their 
little sister. And one of the girls, Kate, was Marion's mother. Kate Berger was 
Marion's mother. 

Use: Kate? Kate Berger? I never knew that. 

Edith: Erich Berger hat die Kate verheirated [married]. Kate had one daughter and 
the one daughter was Marion. And Margot [Kate's sister] had one daughter and the 
one daughter is Ellen. And Otto was the husband. 

Use: Otto was a nice man. That's what they all said. 

Edith: Otto was in the lumber business, and about 1934,1935, the lumber business 
had a big downturn. And Otto was together with his father. They sold wood, the 
lumber, they sold to big companies. And they bought the lumber from the nobility 
who had huge lands. And they were living over their heads and they had to sell the 
business. The father and Otto bought the lumber and sold it, but when the 
downturn came, and I don't know what brought it on, a lot of the lumber business 
went bad, and one of them that folded was Otto and his father. 
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Use: Margot was the oldest daughter of Tante Dora and then was Kate and then 
Walter. She had one boy. 

Edith: They all went to Brasil. Walter left already 1936 or 1935. He was a very 
industrious boy. He made out beautifully and he let all the other family members 
come. He went to Brasil because of a friend of his. You know you always went to 
where a friend of yours was living. He told Walter how nice it is to live in Brasil. So 
Walter went where a friend of his was living. 

Use: Walter was a stuck-up, you know. 

Edith: Walter was a very good businessman. 

Use: He went for three years to pharmaceuticals. What was the name? 

Edith: Weiszus. 

Use: That was a big company in pharmaceutical in Beuthen. 

Edith: And he worked himself up. He was a very good businessman and even after 
in Brasil. He married a lovely girl who had some money I suppose and he built up. 
What he was doing, the daughter is doing it now. They buy land where there are 
stones and they grind the stones into gravel. They have to go outside the country to 
buy the property that they get the stones. And then they grind it and they sell it to 
people who buy big houses. He grinds the stones into gravel, and he gets the stones 
from mountains I guess. He has to bring in the stones first. We didn't go to his 
factory. But he was very nice to his employees. It's a very bad work. People are 
always getting respiratory diseases. They swallow the dust. His employees got 
milk; they got something to eat there. And sorry, he passed away. His wife passed 
away and the two kids are left. And one of the girls, she was a good businesswoman 
and she took over. 



ILSE & EDITH REMEMBER LANGENDORF 
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Use: Tante Linna was also Papa’s sister and she lived in Beuthen. 

Edith: Wait a second Ilse. Tante Linna had five children. 

Ilse: Yeah, so? 

Edith: I just want to say it. 

Ilse: Tante Rosa, another sister, was Else's mother. They had horses. My uncle 
Herman. Kurt liked very much to go there. They had a very big garden. Kurt loved 
to eat the apples from the tree and you know Kurt was a little wild. Sorry to say, but 
he was. And you know why? He read Karl May stories. Did you ever hear of Karl 
May? 

Edith: It was books for young boys. He was never here in the states. He never met 
any Indians, but he wrote about them as if he would have lived here and he would 
have known them. 

Ilse: One time, you know we had a Hinterhaus [back house] in the house, like we 
had in Piekar, but not that big. In Langendorf. And the roof was right under the 
window from our bedroom. And you know the Karl May books were rough books 
and Papa came every day at eleven or twelve o'clock to say good night to us and kiss 
us while we were sleeping. And Kurt was reading the book when he heard Papa 
coming and he put the book under the pillow. Then he closed his eyes as if he was 
asleep and when Papa left, he took the book out again. And then he tried to imitate 
what was in the book, so he tried to jump from the roof of the balcony down to the 
first floor. 
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Edith: It was two and a half hours from Langendorf to Beuthen by train. From 
Langendorf, you had to go to Tost [now Tosek] to get the train. Langendorf didn’t 
have any train stations. You had to go to Tost by bus. Tost was very famous. There 
was a ruin there. It wasn't a castle. It was less than a castle. And we as schoolkids 
would sometimes make an excursion there. Langendorf was small, two thousand 
people. It was a wonderful life. 

Ilse: One street. 

Edith: One street and there were all the businesspeople. And that was already the 
second generation living there. And we were very much liked by the people. And 
whenever they had trouble, like they didn't know what to answer or what to do with 
lawyers, they came to Pappy and he was making their letters and helping them to 
answer. Whatever had to be done, even with the taxes. The priest was very good 
friends with Daddy. 



And you know, in Langendorf, on Saturday, Jewish stores were all closed. There was 
nobody opening the stores. Most of them went to the temple. It was not that they 
were that religious. It was a custom which they didn’t want to break. And first they 
were allowed to keep the stores open on Sunday, but then there came a law that 
they could not keep the stores open on Sunday. So what could they do? The 
farmers could only come on Sunday when they went to church. They were not 
allowed to come into the store in front, so they came all in the back. And a big 
business was done. The store was full of people. 

And once in awhile the policeman came and said, "Mr. Lange, you know you 
shouldn't keep your store open." Pappy said, "What should I do? People are coming 
in. I don't know. Maybe somebody passed away. They need something for their 
funeral." Oh, you know, excuses. So Pappy gave him - "What does your wife need? 
Something to wear? Give me your hand." And then it was quiet again and then he 
came again. 

Then there was one Christian, a storekeeper, and he tried to make trouble. So the 
policeman said, "And Mr. Poletschki said he saw the people coming out of your 
house with all the packages. You must have sold something." 
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Ilse: And then Papa sent me to see how the competition is doing. "How many 
people go in there. Count them and then come to me." 

Edith: He was very keen and he was very much liked. 

Ilse: And we had a cousin living there too and he spoke Polish. They were Polish. 
And then my second mother came and she couldn't get the Polish. She couldn’t 
remember Polish. She had a teacher. Nothing doing. She couldn't remember. She 
couldn't learn that. 

Edith: But she was helping Pappy very much. You know they sold from a pin to a 
bicycle. For men, children, grandparents, everything, and clothes. And on Easter, it 
was vey well known that you must have a new hat for Easter. So my mother, she 
was very handy with hats. Her bother had hats in Breslau. Uncle Phillip. So she got 
from him the hats without any decorations. 

So mother was sitting night after night putting in a ribbon and some flowers. She 
decorated the hats. She made them very nicely and every hat looked different and of 
course the peasants loved that. And when there was a coat to be done or a suit to be 
fixed, they all came to Pappy’s store. He had a tailor, I don’t know where, I think in 
Beuthen. He would measure, and then it would be fixed. And mother sold women’s 
clothes and she also measured everything. So they were a good team. She was very 
good for the store. 




In this Lange family portrait from 1909/1910, my mother's mother sits on the lower right 
with my mother's brother Arthur on her lap. Her father stands in the back on the far right 
and next to him is his father Aron. His mother Pauline is in the second row, in the center. 











MY MOTHER AND HER MOTHER 


1921 



The plebiscite to determine if Upper 
Selesia would be German or Polish was 
held in 1921. That year my mother turned 
11 years old and her mother was still 
in good health. 




THE THIRTIES 


Upper left: My mother (left) and her friend Hilda Jacobowitz moved out of the 
Madchenheim and here they are with their boyfriends. 

Upper right: 1933.from left -- Grete (stepmother) Ruth (stepsister) Ferdinand 
(father) Arthur (brother) Edith (sister) 

Lower right: 1935 from left -- my mother Use, brother Arthur and sister Edith. 
Unclear whose head is between my mother and"her':brdther. 

Lower left: My mother's brother Kurt in 1935. 






In September 1938, two months before Kristallnacht, members of the 
Lange family posed for these two portraits as Edith was about to leave 
Germany for the Philippines. 

Above: standing — Edith, Kurt, Ilse, Arthur 

seated -- Tante Dora (my mother's aunt, her father's sister 
and 'foster;mother' of Edith), Ferdinand, Grete 
In the portrait below, the family members have rearranged themselves. 













WAR MANILA 


Ferdinand's Identity Card 


Top: The Lange family gathers to wish Edith well 
as she prepares to emigrate to the U.S. (ca. 1948) 
Back row: Arthur, Ferdinand, face obscured, Edith 
unknown person. Front row: Grete, Ilse, Vera 
Rosenzweig and Use Falek (family friends) and Max 
Pickls father. 

Below: 1946 -- Ferdinand, Arthur, Grete, Use, 

Edith and her husband, Dr. Max Pick. 
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The celebration was held in my grandparents' apartment in Jackson Heights, Queens, 
NYC. Above: front — Edith & Use middle -- Hannah (Kurt's wife), Ferdinand, 
Grete and Arthur, back -- Kurt 

Below: front .-r Hannah, Ferdinand, Grete, Edith : back -- unknown person, 

Kurt, Ilse, Malka (Hannah's sister) married to Helmut Froelich, standing next to her. 
Helmut is my mother's cousin, the son of her mother's brother Bernard. 

Edith's husband Max stands next to Helmut. 


LILO'S LODGE 


THE SIXTIES 




AO&05f 



me 

Above: My mother sits at the 
center of the table on a week 
long cruise with Edith & Max. 
This was the memorable week I 
spent at Lilo's Lodge. 


Left: Arthur & Lilo enjoy 
a tender moment in the back 
yard of Lilots Lodge. 







Above left: The Lange family celebrates 
Arthur's birthday in 1962. We gather in Aunt 
Lilo's vestibule, the only space large enough 
in her apartment. From left: Susan (grand¬ 
daughter of Tante Rosa, Ferdinand's sister), 
Lilo, Marion (Tante Dora's granddaughter), 
Grete, Arthur, Edith, Max, Eva (Max's sister) 
and me. 


Above right: Gathered for my 16th birthday in my parents' living room in 1966 -- 

Grete, Ilse, Max, Lilo, Lilo's mother Frieda (Granny) Worms and Edith. 


Above left: My grandmothers as I like to think of them: Granny Worms (Lilo's 
mother) and Omi (my mother's stepmother Grete). They sit in our dining room 
during my 12th birthday party in 1962. 
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LONG BEACH IN THE NINETIES 




Top: At AUnt Edith's house in Long Beach NY -- Edith, Lilo, Use 1994 


Bottom: Use & Edith 1995 



















LANGE FAMILY PORTRAIT 2003 


For many years until her death in 2009, Aunt Edith gathered the family 
at her home in Long Beach on Long Island in New York. We met there each 
Memorial Day, July Fourth and Labor Day. 


Standing -- Marcia Preiss, Susan .Carlsen, Carl Carlsen, Christine Palma 
Leeds (Henry's wife), Henry Leeds, Raplh Preiss, Richard Lange. 

Seated — Lindsey Carlsen, Aunt Lilo, Marion Berger (Tante Dora's grand 
daughter. Aunt Edith. 









PARTING SHOTS 


Top Left: Edith and Max in Manila 

Top Right: Kurt with Hannah and her sisters 1946 
back row; Hannah, Kurt, Malka 
front row: Sally & Mascha 

Bottom: Lilo with son Henry at his wedding to CHristine -- 1988 
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PART 2 TESTIMONIES OF THE EXTENDED FAMILY 



THE HOLOCAUST: A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 
by Dicky Ehrlich 

Presented to the Southern Historical Association 
Charlotte, North Carolina November 14,1986 


DICKIE EHRLICH’S TESTIMONY IN HER LETTER OF OCTOBER 19, 1987 


EXCERPTS FROM DICKY'S TESTIMONY IN JERRY EHRLICH'S FILM: 
"TO HER FRIENDS SHE WAS 'DICKY.' TO THE GERMANS, SHE WAS 
KNOWN BY HER TATOO . . . 81820." [25 min., 2005] 


IN THE FILM, "LIVES RESTARTED / FROM THE HOLOCAUST TO MEMPHIS: 
STORIES OF COURAGE AND RESILIENCE," EXECUTIVE PRODUCER JERRY 
EHRLICH REMEMBERS HIS MOTHER DICKY EHRLICH [39 min., 2016] 


Dicky Ehrlich [1922-2001], was a cousin of my mother's. Dicky’s mother Tilla and 
my mother's mother Natalie were sisters. Dicky's testimony here is primarily the 
text of a speech she gave about her Holocaust experiences at a 1986 meeting of the 
Southern Historical Association. Dicky was devoted to testifying about the 
Holocaust and she wanted that testimony to make an audience feel what she felt in a 
concentration camp. 

I only met Dicky once, at my wedding in 1987. Two months later she sent me a 
package containing this speech, the article about her in the Akron Beacon Journal 
included in the Appendix, the article from which the epigram for the Introduction 
was taken and a lovely letter centered around our family and spotlighting her 
memories of my mother's siblings. 

That letter provided information that enabled me to Google and then e-mail Dicky’s 
son Jerry out of the blue one Sunday night in February, 2017. He replied within an 
hour, and after a few exchanges, we spoke on the phone and promised to send each 
other family stuff. I'd send him a book and a documentary about the Jewish 
community in Manila and he'd send me the film he made recording his mother’s 
Holocaust testimony and also "Lives Restarted," his documentary about Holocaust 
survivors, including his mother, starting new lives in Memphis. It was shown at the 
2017 Nashville Film Festival. 
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THE HOLOCAUST: A Personal Experience 
By Dicky Ehrlich 

(Presented to the Southern Historical Association at Charlotte, 

N. C. on November 14, 1988 

I am attending this meeting neither as an historian, nor an 
educator, but because -fate linked me to one of history's most 
terrible events: The Holocaust of Nazi Germany .Between the ages 
of 18 and 23, I lived in German occupied Holland and spent two 
and a half years in nine different concentration camps, including 
Auschwitz- My formal education was necessarily limited to 
vocational training so my experiences must serve as my 
credentials. 

This is the year of "Lady Liberty", and with much emotion I 
watched the proceedings last 4th of July on television. You will 
never know how much this meant to me—I arrived in this country 
38 years ago on that very day, July 4th at age 26. 

Basic facts of the Holocaust are known to all of you: the 
where and when, the numbers, the dates, the terrible hunger, 
thirst, and beatings. To teach this to young people and to 
impress upon them how very lucky they are to live in this country 

with all of its freedoms, we must dig a little deepei-what does 

it do on a personal basis when all the freedoms we take for 
granted are taken away. 
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Suddenly, in the middle of the night, while you are in deep 
sleep the Sestapo stands by YOUR bed in YOUR room shouting and 
tearing you out of bed. The word "bewildered" does not describe 
what or how you feel. You are literally shoved on a truck with a 
lot of other people and carted away. You say no goodbyes to a 
single friend—lifetime friends—there is no family standing 
behind you. You are alone, totally alone, with all your fears, 
and all your feelings. 

You are taken to a camp( In my case Vught, Holland) and land 
in a barrack. All at once you realize you own nothing; everything 
that you were told to bring has been taken away from you—it's 
gone. Where is your toothbrush? a change of clothes? The only 
thing you now have is a number, your number—that is now your 
name! You find out where the washroom is. Good grief! Now you are 
not alone; you face 10 johns, 5 on each side, all occupied, each 

person looking at the other-embarrassed to tears, literally. In 

the middle of the room is a large trough, similar to the ones 
cows drink from, with five faucets on each side. You then realize 
this is February and this is COLD water. As you wash your hands 
you think your fingers are going to fall off; they feel frozen. 

Is there any soap? where are the towels? Your mind races. How are 
you going to shampoo your hair? what shampoo? Oh,the things you 
can invent, amazing. In the early morning there is something warm 
to drink; the Germans call it coffee, but it has no coffee in it 
and it is brown because of the roasted acorns that were used to 
brew it. It tastes terrible, but it is warm and you conclude it 
can be used for washing your hair. From that day on you give out 



a tin soup bowl full of the "coffee", alphabetically, so everyone 
can get a turn to wash her hair. 

Up until this time you lived a pretty good life at home. 
Either you had a room of your own or you shared one with a 
brother or sister. There was always a little privacy somewhere. 
PRIVACY? Have you ever shared quarters with hundreds of 
strangers? There are bunks, three high, row after row after row. 
The tension that builds up the first day hinders the escape of 
sleep, so those who pass out from exhaustion wake up screaming 
and you can recognize the voices of the young teenagers crying 
for their mothers. Others scream for guiet. Never mind the 
constant stream of people trying to find the toilets in the dark. 
Everyone has diarrhea and there is no paper left. 

Suddenly a hush falls over the barrack—all is so guiet you 
can hear a pin drop. A new faint noise gets louder and louder. 

You recognize the sound of Allied fighters and bombers. Dear God! 
Now there is hope again!! 

This is wartime and no lights are permitted at night. The 
blackout does not matter much. There are no books here, no 
radios, no newsapapers, no magazines; nothing is allowed. 

However, there are rumors, always bad ones. You sit in the dark, 
no paper to write on, no pencils to write with and, worst of all, 
you are so hungry. Your brain is wide awake a little song comes 
to mind, and you know that even that little song is forbidden 
now. Still you hum it to yourself and it gives you strength. 
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"My thoughts are -free—no one can guess them 
They -float around like shadows in the night 
No one can know them, no hunter can shoot them 
So I'll say it again—my thoughts are -free" 

You realize what can happen in 24 hours as the days come and 
go. At 4:a.m. here come the guards stomping and screaming always 
screaming—loud,LOUD. Get up! Get up! ROLL CALL. It s pitch dark. 
You try to -find your clothes, your shoes. All were in your bed 
somewhere last night. 

There's no closet, no lacker, no mirror. You still have pride 
and a window can make a good mirror i-f you stand at the right 
angle. You still want to know how you look. There are no washers 
or dryers. Should you decide to wash your underwear before you go 
to bed, you better hope it will be dry in the morning. Worse than 
that, as you hang it -from your bunk pray no one will steal it. 

My mother is in charge of a children's barrack, but I am not 
allowed to see her. After all I am older and no longer a child. 
She dies and is cremated. CREMATION. The distinct smell of 
burning skin and hair is unlike any other—nothing nothing 
smells like it. I am outside and see smoke coming from the 
smokestack. It is windy, downcast. The smoke hits my nostrils—Oh 
my God! This is my MOTHER. The next day a guard tries to sell me 
her ashes in a cigar box. I have no money. Where could I possibly 
keep the box? 
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Months later I arrive in Auschwitz, hungry and thirsty -from 
the -four day long ride. It's June 6, 1944, D Day, my birthday. I 

jump -from the freight car onto the ground; it is black, black 
night, but the horizon is orange pink and then there is that 
distinctive smell again but a thousand -fold stranger! No one 
needs to tell me what is going on here. (I later learned my 
-father was killed there in the gas chamber on October 1, 1944.) 

You are ruled and regulated and told what to do 24 hours a 
day. Your mind goes wild—thousands o-f questions unanswered. Why 
is this happening to you. But the word "why 11 no longer exists. 
Like it or not, you must accept what is done to you. It takes a 
long time to learn you have to turn off your mind. Think about 
that. Can you turn off your mind? 

My education came through 9 camps. This was a learning 
experience. We learned we could only die once; we learned how to 
live, how to survive, how to share, how to get along with so many 
people, how to lie, how to steal, how to sneak, how to hide, but 
above all we learned survival involves a state of mind and that a 
sense of humor is essential. A good sense of humor, I know, is 
survival. Don't ever lose it. 

In retrospect, what have we learned? I know that during 
imprisonment we all stood as ONE, no matter what creed, color, 
religion, or nationality. We were liberated by the Swedish Red 
Cross, but within one week we were "nationals"again. The Poles 
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didn't like the Czechs; the Czechs didn't like the Hungarians; 
the Hungarians didn't like the Yugoslavs; they in turn, did not 
like the Lithuanians, and so it went with the French, Italians, 
Dutch, Scandinavians. That's the way it remains. Today! What have 
we learned? 

I cannot conclude without thanking the many who helped me to 
survive: countless underground -fighters, a German civilian, and 
the Philips Company. This company persuaded the Germans to build 
a "factory right in the middle o-f the Vught concentration camp 
with only one thought in mind: keep the victims in Holland -for as 
long as possible. They succeeded in delaying my arrival at 
Auschwitz by 10 critical months. Philips trained us to make very 
intricate radio tubes used -for VI and V2 rackets. Look back, into 
the history o-f that day and you will notice few reached their 
destinations.. We kept up our production quota of lOO tubes per 
day per person, 12 hours a day 7 days a week; however the 
internal works were so tiny we were able to damage about 60% of 
our production without being caught—we gloated. It was just one 
of the small actions of defiance that gave us the will to 
continue. 

I am happy to report my husband and I were successful, after 
a five year search, in locating the German civilian who risked 
her life many times daily. We brought her to the United States 
where she now resides and is the proud godmother of one of our 
grandsons. 
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I have not dwelled on the many horrors like: terrible thirst, 
starvation (we averaged 88 pounds), or physical and mental 
torture. I would like to emphasize again the importance of 
teaching students the personal liberties that were taken away. 
This is after all 40 odd years later. They cannot feel it living 
in this country. Your students have not experienced real hunger 
or thirst. You have to hit them where it hurts most, in their 
hearts, in their stomachs, and in their feelings. Millions of 
people died in camps including six million Jews. That is a number 
they can not possibly comprehend. You must let them experience 
individually, like my neighbor Anne Frank did in her book "The 
Diary of a Young Girl". When you make the students realize I was 
their age when all this happened it will have a greater impact. 

Soon there will be no one left who personally experienced 
the Holocaust. I will be more than happy to assist you in your 
classrooms should you feel the need. 

This speech was made for the 52nd annual meeting of the Southern 
Historical Associaton in Charlotte, N.C. Novemebr 12—15,1986. 
European section. 

CONCENTRATION CAMPS IN WHICH INTERNED 
Holland 
Poland 
Germany 
Germany 

Czechoslovakia 


Herzogenbush 
Auschwitz 
Reichenbach 
Langenbilau 
Trautenau 
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Minden 


Germany 
Beendorf Germany 
Bergen—Be1sen Germany 
Hamburg Eidelstedt Germany 


Neuengamme 

II 


fll 


II 
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DICKIE EHRLICH'S TESTIMONY IN HER LETTER OF OCTOBER 19, 1987 


1 

. . . my family was the first to leave Germany. We moved to Amsterdam, Holland 
in May of 1933 - I was 10 V 2 years old. I remember however that your Aunt Edith 
immigrated from our house in Amsterdam. What is still so vivid in my mind is the 
fact that she gave my Mother (Tilla Frolich Weile) a massage and a facial right in our 
living room. Being a young teenager at that time - I was so impressed! Actually 
that was the first time I met your Aunt Edith. 

I was the only cousin - that I know of - that never got to go to Breslau and visit 
during vacationtime to be with all the Aunts, Uncles and cousins because my mother 
outside her store in Berlin had a seasonal store (open summer season only) in 
Swinemunde - not too far from Danzig. I always went there with her and had a 
great time at the beach but did feel cheated when I heard about all the cousins that 
the "Berlin bunch" had visited during summer vacation. 
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Liberation came through the Swedish Red Cross on May 3,1945, two days before 
the war ended. By sheer coincidence I met a lady from the World Jewish Congress. 
Through her efforts was I put in touch with your Uncle Kurt who had been moved by 
the Danish government to Sweden. I had remembered his name but could not 
remember exactly which of the Scandinavian countries he lived in. That was the 
first time I ever met him. He called himself the black sheep of the family -1 have to 
admit he was a bit weird. 
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I came back to Amsterdam in August of'45 and did not arrive in the U.S. until 1948. 
I remember that Sidney and I were still a rather young married couple with two 
babies when your Uncle Arthur arrived in Atlanta to see all the family here. He 
stayed with us - he brought me a hand embroidered table cloth from Manila that I 
am still using. We were still in our very first "matchbox" house - it had three 
bedrooms but only one bath. Arthur, being a typical bachelor at that time, acted 
accordingly. He used the bathroom to shower and shave for over two hours while 
the kids stood there with their legs crossed. Since he was a "brand new" visitor, we 
were too embarrassed to haul him out of the bathroom for a few minutes - instead 
we went to our neighbors to let them use their facilities. We still laugh about that. 
We never knew that he got married later - I did meet his wife at your wedding. 
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It has been as much as 55 years that I had seen some of the family. . . . The instant 
we saw each at the airport there were hugs and kisses - and family we were - no 
question about that. Later that night, back in my hotel room, I was really overcome 
by family pride. Here we all were - separated for so many years - the family split up 
through plus or minus 14 different countries - starting in 1933 and coming back 
together at your wedding August 9,1987 - all living on the same continent. All did 
well - some starting life for the third time and all educated their children in various 
universities into many different professions - God bless - we have reason to be 
proud. 



EXCERPTS FROM DICKY'S TESTIMONY IN JERRY EHRLICH'S FILM 
" TO HER FRIENDS, SHE WAS 'DICKY.' TO THE GERMANS, 

SHE WAS KNOWN BY HER TATOO . . . 81820." [ 25 min., 2005 ] 


1 

Cremation. 

The distinct smell of burning skin and hair is unlike any other. 
Nothing. 

Nothing smells like it. 

I am outside and see the smoke coming from the smokestack. 
It is windy. Downcast. The smoke hits my nostrils. 

Oh my God! This is my mother. 

The next day a guard tries to sell me her ashes in a cigar box. 

I have no money. Where could I possible keep the box? 

How would I know these were her ashes? 


2 

Months later, I arrive in Auschwitz, hungry and thirsty 
from the four day long ride. It is June 6,1944. 

D-Day. My birthday. 

I jump from the freight car onto the ground. 

It is a black, black night, but the horizon is orange, pink, 
and then there is that distinctive smell again, 
but a thousand-fold stronger. 

No one needs to tell me what is going on here. 

The camp was huge and far away from us was this pink glow. 
That's all you could see because everywhere else it was pitch dark, 
and then that, that smell came over you, and you knew that 
was a crematorium burning. There was no question. 

We had smelled it all before. 
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So we knew exactly what was going on, and at that age too. 

We knew you could only die once 

and that total fright at that point is no longer there. 

You just turn your mind off. 


3 

German freight cars are not as big as ours here. 

They're a little bit smaller. 

Figure... 216 people in one car. 

This is sardine time. 

You can not sit. All you can do is stand 
and lean against each other. 

Normally speaking, it would be three, three and a half hours 
to get to Hamburg from Hanover, no longer than that. 

It took us eleven days and nights to get there. 

Not a drop of water in eleven days. Not one. 

We had three slices of bread for eleven days. 

Now this normally would be thirty-three meals. 

We had three slices of bread. 

It was so full there that they couldn’t take us in 

and we stood on the railroad track, 

there in front of the camp. We couldn’t get in. 

We couldn't get out. 

People drank their own urine. 

You just did what you could. 

We were let out occasionally 

if you really had to go to the bathroom. 

This was something you couldn’t even imagine. 

But they let us go and get under the car, 
guards standing with a rifle ready. 

We learned to turn around. 

That was the best we could do. 

It was a situation that you normally would never get into. 
Modesty - forget it -- there wasn’t any. 

It just wasn’t there. 
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But worst of all we were so hungry. 

That was when we were eighty-eight pounds. 
Strength was no longer there. 

It just wasn't, 

and to throw a shovelful of dirt three yards high 
was just a bit too much. 

And it rained, so the dirt was really heavy. 

And that's the only time ever 
that my girlfriend and I leaned against 
each other and said, "No more. I want no more." 
And the instant that you thought that: 

No way! You're gonna show 'em! 

You’re gonna show 'em you can do it. 

And we went on. 




IN THE FILM "LIVES RESTARTED / FROM THE HOLOCAUST TO MEMPHIS: 
STORIES OF COURAGE AND RESILIENCE/' EXECUTIVE PRODUCER JERRY 
EHRLICH REMEMBERS HIS MOTHER DICKY EHRLICH [ 39 min., 2016 ] 

1 

My mother's name was Eleanor. She preferred her nickname of Dicky. The Germans 
knew her as 81820, which was the tattoo they gave her. 

Her mother was killed in the gas chamber and the day she was gassed, my mother 
could notice this unusual odor in the air, and a few hours later, a guard came to her 
with her mother’s ashes in a cigar box, wanting to sell her those ashes. 
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My mother had an aunt who had immigrated to the U.S. before the war. After the 
war, she contacted her aunt and her aunt agreed to sponsor her. Her aunt had to 
prove what my mother’s net worth was and that my mother would have a job when 
she got here, all those kinds of things. But unlike some of those other folks that 
came to Memphis, she went to Atlanta. 

One thing she did when she got here was getting the tattoo on her arm removed. 
She did that almost immediately. She could not stand to see that number on her 
arm. So she had plastic surgery and had it removed. 

My mother was an extrovert. Fitting in was not going to be a problem for her. She 
just had a spirit about her that people just loved. 

Most were shocked when she'd tell them about her Holocaust experiences. It was 
because of her accent. She had no accent. They thought she was from, maybe, south 
Georgia, but certainly not Berlin, Germany. 
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She and my father went to buy a home in Atlanta and they were refused to be sold a 
home in two different neighborhoods because they were Jewish. It was a major 
shock to my mother. How could this be in The Land of the Free? 


In Atlanta, in 1956, her synagogue was dynamited. So you can imagine the thoughts 
going through a Survivor's mind after coming out of Nazi Germany and occupied 



Holland and coming to the U.S. and waking up one morning and finding out your 
synagogue was dynamited. 
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She loved to have a house full of people in her home. I think that’s what was 
stripped from her in all those years in Europe - that they weren't allowed to do that. 

For her, it was that people need to know what happened so it would never happen 
again. She loved going to classes to talk about the Holocaust and she had a charm 
about her. Afterwards, kids, typically, all wanted to hug her before they left. I think 
she always felt that once she got here and got in to a great family and had a great 
family that her legacy was to tell others. 
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She was very thankful to be able to build a life in America. America was extremely 
important to her. She put out an American flag in front of house every day of her 
life. 
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documentary TESTIMONY OF HANNAH LANGE PREPARED BY RICHARD 
LANGE ON HER BEHALF SEPTEMBER 17, 1999 
INITIAL QUESTIONNAIRE HOLOCAUST VICTIMS ASSET LITIGATION 
U. S. DISTRICT COURT FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 


My cousin Richard, son of my Uncle Kurt (1912 -1988), my mother's brother, 
provides documentary testimony on behalf of his mother Hannah (1920 - 2004) 
through information he supplies as part of an legal effort to secure reparations for 
assets lost by her and her family (stolen by the Nazis) during the Holocaust. In 
1999, Richard gathered his mother and her sisters, Sally, Malka and Masha, in New 
York, and together they filled out the Initial Questionnaire for Holocaust Victim 
Assets Litigation (CV -96-4849) brought before the US District Court in New York’s 
Eastern District. They recalled the contents of the family home in Brzeziny, Poland 
and they reconstructed their whereabouts as they all stayed together from 1939 - 
1945. The information taken from this legal document gives a glimpse into the 
tremendous personal loss and suffering my Aunt Hannah and her sisters endured 
during World War II. 

My Uncle Kurt and Aunt Hannah met in a refugee camp in Sweden after the War. My 
aunt was taken there from Germany by the International Red Cross. My uncle, after 
being released from Buchenwald, unsuccessfully tried to get to England from 
Hamburg. He then stowed away on a freighter and hid in the boiler room. 
Discovered, he was put off the boat in Copenhagen. There he sought sanctuary from 
a synagogue and wound up working in a nursery until 1943. Then a fishing boat 
brought him to Sweden, a neutral country, where he continued doing gardening 
work. 

Richard tells me his parents met when my uncle was stood up for a date with 
another girl in the refugee camp. He was carrying balloons for the date and when 
my aunt saw that, she broke out laughing. "Warum lachst du, du Kleine [Why are 
you laughing Shorty],” my uncle demanded. Then he asked her out and my aunt 
refused to go unless her sisters could accompany them. 

In Sweden, my aunt Hannah and her sisters placed ads in Yiddish newspapers - We 
are survivors looking for our family. The ad was seen by a relative in Montreal, 
Canada, and the daughters of Aaron and Lifka Najman were put in touch with 
another relative in the Bronx who arranged for all of them and my uncle to come to 
New York. My aunt and uncle lived on the Lower East Side for six months and then 
another relative in Delaware, Ohio, persuaded them to move to Ohio. They settled 
just south of Delaware, in Columbus, where my cousins Richard (1949 - ) and his 

brother Bruce (1948 - ) were born. 



DOCUMENTARY TESTIMONY OF HANNAH LANGE PREPARED BY RICHARD 
LANGE ON HER BEHALF SEPTEMBER 27, 1999 [edited and reconstructed] 


In Re Holocaust Victim Assets Litigation (CV-96-4849) 
United States District Court for the Eastern District of New York 

INITIAL QUESTIONNAIRE 
Please print clearly 


Name: Hannah Fay Lange Date of Birth: 8-17-20 Place: Brzeziny, Poland 


TYPE OF CLASS MEMBER: 

_X_ Jewish _Romani _Jehovah's Witness _Homosexual 

_Physically disabled at or prior to Nazi occupation 

_Mentally disabled prior to Nazi occupation 

_None of the above 


NARRATIVE: Please describe, in as much detail as you can, where the Subject was 
during the years 1934 through 1945: 

1939 until July 1942 Brzeziny ghetto, Poland [20 km east of Lodz] 

July 1942 until August 1944 Lodz ghetto, Poland 

August 1944 until August 1944 (three days) Auschwitz, Poland 

August 1944 until September 1944 (six weeks) Bomblitz, Germany 

(Close to Hamburg) 

September 1944 until December 1944 Bergen-Belsen, Germany 
December 1944 until March 1945 Magdenburg, Germany 
March 1945 until April 1945 Ravensbruck, Germany 

April 1945 until December 1945 taken by Red Cross to Sweden 



LOOTED ASSETS CLAIM AGAINST SWISS PERSONS OR ENTITIES: Looted assets 
means any real or personal property of any kind that was stolen, confiscated, 
Aryanized, or otherwise taken by any person or group affiliated with the Nazis. If 
you believe the Subject had Looted Assets, please provide the following information: 

1. Describe the looted assets in as much detail as possible, including their value: 

ATTACHMENT: 

oil painting of "Rachel at the Well" 

one gold pocket watch with gold chain 

six pairs of gold earrings for pierced ears 

three pairs of diamond solitaire earrings for pierced ears 

five gold bracelets 

five gold neck chains with lockets 

two extra long gold chains 

pearl necklace with matching bracelet 

one diamond bracelet watch 

Religious articles, including: 

Family Bible 
Prayer books 
Talmud 

Silver candle sticks 

Tallis (prayer shawl) with red velvet bag 

17 Kiddish cups of various sizes 

Silver Havdolah cup 

Silver spice box 

Tefillin with red velvet bag 


twelve crystal goblets 
two crystal vases 
four sets of silverware 
four sets of fine china 

red velvet bed spreads with matching drapes 

one black Persian fur overcoat 

two Persian room size rugs 
one Regulator style wall clock 


photographs of family members 



furniture, including: 
four beds 

walnut oval table and six chairs 

dining room extension table with six chairs and one arm chair 
china cabinet 

living room sofa and chairs 
mirrored wall unit bookcase 
two walnut wardrobes 


2. Where were the Looted Assets located? At home in Brzeziny, Poland 

3. Who took the Looted Assets (e.g. German troops, local civilians etc.)? 

German troops and secret police 

4. When were the Looted Assets taken (month and year)? 

From 1939 until September 1944 


SLAVE LABOR CLAIMS AGAINST SWISS PERSONS OR ENTITIES 

Slave Labor means work performed for little or no pay for any governmental body 

or military unit affiliated with the Nazis or any German, Swiss, or other company in 

Europe. 

Company or Organization Location Dates of Slave Labor Type of Work 

ammunition factory Bomblitz, Germany August 1944 - September 1944 

I sorted and removed defective bullet casings 
ammunition factory Magdenburg, Germany December 1944 - March 1945 

I polished bullet shells 



GUEST LECTURE ON KRISTALLNACHT by RALPH PREISS 
Presented to the Hebrew School Class of his grandson 
November 9,2008 


My cousin Ralph Preiss gave this speech in 2008 to his grandson William’s Hebrew 
School class. Ralph was a boy of eight in Rosenberg, a small German farm town, 
when he was terrified during Kristallnacht, especially by the loud sound of windows 
breaking from rocks thrown into his own house. Reading Ralph's testimony makes 
me hear how startling and alarming that sound was. Ralph immigrated to Manila 
with his parents and then he came to the U.S. Ralph was the favorite nephew of my 
Uncle Bert, my Aunt Edith's second husband. Ralph wrote me recently, "Berhold’s 
father was the brother of my father’s mother who died in a cattle car on the way to 
Terezin." 

In recent years, Ralph's testimonies have helped preserve our family’s past in two 
books, Frank Ephraim's "Rescue in the Philippines: From Nazi Tyranny to Japanese 
Terror" [U. Illinois Press, 2003] and Abraham Asher’s "A Community Under Seige: 
The Jews of Breslau under Nazism" [Stanford U. Press, 2007] and also in two 
documentary films, "Rescue in the Philippines: Refuge from the Holocaust" [2013] 
and "An Open Door: Jewish Rescue in the Philippines" [2015]. 
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Guest Lecture on Kristallnacht by Ralph J. Preiss, Nov. 9, 2008 


Hello everyone. 


I/J f/l U\J 


It is amazing for me to think that 70 years ago today, November 9,1938,1 was an 
eight year old boy living in a small farmtown in Germany called Rosenberg. 

Little did I know then that I was about to live through a historcal moment - that 
that night was going to be the beginning of the end for Jews in Germany - a 
historical night, now called Kristallnacht , or Night of Broken Glass. 


Let me give you a little background. Now all of you know the story of Haman 
that we tell every Purim; how he wanted to destroy the Jews. Luckily there was a 
Jewish Queen named Esther who was able to save her people. Well, that was a 
very long time ago. Unfortunately, history has been known to repeat itself. 


In modern times, when I was 2 years old, another Jew-hater named Adolph 
Hitler came to power in Germany as head of the Nazi party. He vowed to wipe 
the Jewish people off the face of the earth, and conquer all countries that 
opposed him. As many of you know, it took more than just a single person to 
stop him. It was the second World War in which over 40 million people from 
more than 20 countries died, and 6 million of these were Jewish. 


Now, my family had lived in Germany for many generations. My grandfather and 
father were both doctors in the town I lived in, and both had served in the 
German army, defending Germany during the first world war. We were German 
citizens through and through. But after Hitler came to power, he began to take 
away our rights as German citizens. At one point, it became a law that Jews 
could not go to public school with other German children. I had to leave the 
local school and take a train 1/2 hour each way to the next town to attend the 
Jewish school there. Also, Jews were given strict curfews and could not go to 
the movies or to restaurants or to many other public places like swimming 
pools. I could not join the German Boy Scouts which I wanted to do so very 
badly because they had such great uniforms. 

Then it became illegal for my father, a doctor, to treat non-Jews. You must know 
that the town I lived in was a very small town in a farming community. Everyone 
knew everyone. In fact, my father or my grandfather had probably delivered 
almost every child living in the town! But now my father could only legally treat 
his 50 or so Jewish patients, and he was not allowed to treat his 1000 or so 
Christian patients. My father was well liked, and I remember knocks at the door 
late at night when non-Jewish patients would come to be treated by my father in 
our kitchen in secret. They would leave us rabbits or mushrooms or other farm 
goods as payment for his services. But he was not allowed to collect on their 



medical insurance. It even became illegal for Jews to own pets. Our dog, Axel, 
was taken away from us. He was a beautiful German Boxer and I loved him very 
much. Do you know what happened to him? He was drafted into the German 
army! 

And eventually Hitler, through a change in the law, took away the German 
citizenship of all Jews. The laws had deprived our entire family of a country and 
a decent living. Then my father began frantically to look around for another job 
in ANY country that would take him. We had to leave Germany or face poverty or 
worse. We were very lucky that my father found a position in the Philippines, a 
country we had never heard of before. Does eny one here know where the 
Philippines is located? [Point to it on the map.] That is why on November 9, 

1938,1 was home alone with my grandmother, my mother’s mother, and she 
baby-sat me while my parents were off in another city, Breslau, to say their 
good-byes to our relatives there and to my father’s mother who was living in a 
nursing home. We would be leaving Germany in a little over a month and had to 
leave her behind. 

That night, I was awakened by my grandmother who took me hastily to the attic 
where she thought I would be safe. I was sleepy and did not know what was 
going on. Then I heard people shouting outside the house and banging on our 
wooden shutters covering the glass windows of our living room downstairs in 
the front of the house. This was followed by breaking glass as stones were 
thrown into our windows after the shutters had been torn from their hinges. I 
really was terrified; but my grandmother held me tightly and tried to calm me 
down. This window-smashing went on for what seemed like hours, even though 
it really was only a few more minutes. Then gunshots rang out. The glass- 
smashing stopped. We heard people scurrying into cars or trucks, and engines 
started and tires spun and all became silent. 

Then there was a knock on the door. Our neighbor, a Christian school-teacher 
whose son I admired for his snappy German boy-scouts uniform, had arrived, 
carrying a pistol which he had shot into the air to scare away the Nazi hoodlums 
that attacked our house. We opened the door and let him in and I noticed a large 
fire down the street where our synagogue stood. 

And then the police arrived and asked to arrest my father. But, luckily, he was 
not there, so they left. They had come to arrest him because he was a Jew. They 
did not care to protect nor help us, as we were Jews without a country. In fact, 
although we didn’t know it at the time, this destruction was happening all over 
Germany. Bands of hooligans were sent by the Nazi authorities all over 
Germany to destroy Jewish homes and businesses, and especially to burn down 
synagogues, Jewish schools and community centers. As I said before, the night 
of November 9-10 is now called Kristallnacht , or Night of Broken Glass. 



The friendly schoolteacher, our Christian neighbor, helped my grandmother 
place sheets over the broken glass windows to prevent the cold air from coming 
into the house before he left. I could not sleep that night. I had nightmares of the 
burning synagogue, a beautiful brick building with beautiful stained-glass 
windows, where I went to Hebrew school and Sunday school. It was gutted by 
the fire, which had been set by the Nazi hooligans. But we found out later that 
some anonymous Christian had saved some torah scrolls before they burned. 
My family was given one of the torahs, and we took it with us when we left for 
the Philippines, well hidden in a carpet, among the furniture we took. I read from 
it when I became a bar-mitzvah. 

Since there was a warrant for my father’s arrest, he remained in hiding with our 
relatives in Breslau till we left Germany. My mother, grandmother, and I 
supervised the packing of our belongings that we were allowed to take out of 
Germany. Even this was done with a Nazi policeman watching us to make sure 
that we didn’t take anything with us that we were not allowed. We had to sell our 
house cheaply to a Nazi sympathizer, but leave the money from the sale of the 
house in the bank to be confiscated by Hitler who was planning -- as we found 
out later - to use the money collected from all the Jews for his war to conquer 
the world and establish Germans as the super-race. 

We left Germany in January, 1939 and World War II began in September 1939. 

As you probably know, many, many Jews were not as lucky as we to find 
another country to go to. Those Jews left behind were used as slave laborers in 
Hitler's war effort, and those unable to work were sent off to extermination 
camps. This attempt by Hitler to wipe out the Jews is called the Holocaust, or by 
the Hebrew name Sho-ah. 

Now I stand before you as a proud naturalized citizen of the United States of 
America, so thankful for the freedoms it allows me and my family... and you bet, I 
voted in the presidential election last week. Do you know that I am not eligible 
to run for president? That is the only right as a US citizen that I do not possess. 
Having lost my citizenship as a child, you can only imagine how precious my US 
citizenship is to me, and how much it means to me that my children and 
grandchildren live in a country that is free! 

William was born in the USA. So he is a US-born citizen. I suppose you all are. 
Being US-born you are ail eligible to run for President of our country once you 
are old enough... and the election we just witnessed showed that religion or 
color are no barrier in this country. 

One lesson we learn from this experience is that if we are not vigilant and not 
watch what our government is planning and what laws it is passing, that it could 



do us, or other citizens harm, and possibly even lead to disastrous wars. So you 
have to do your civic duty always by voting in an election and being involved in 
the doings of your government on both the local and the national levels. 

Another lesson we learn from this experience is that not all people in a group 
are bad. Not all Germans or all non-Jews were bad. There were some Christians 
that helped Jews, like our neighbor, the school teacher, and the anonymous 
person that saved the torahs from the burning synagogue. Unfortunately there 
were not enough people like them in Germany 70 years ago. Just imagine if 
more righteous Germans had stood up for what they believed was right, maybe 
the second world war and the Holocaust could have been prevented. They 
could have changed history! 


Any questions?? 



AUNT LILO REMEMBERED BY HER SON, HENRY LEEDS 


LILO'S LODGE REMEMBERED BY CARL CARLSEN 


ON THE OCCASION OF HER NINETIETH BIRTHDAY [2005], AUNT LILO LOOKS 
BACK 


My cousin Henry Leeds (1940 - ) testifies about his mother Lilo Leeds Lange 

(1915-2012) and shows her emigrating from Germany to Israel and then to New 
York. My Uncle Arthur was her second husband and she was someone whose zest 
for life I always admired. Henry’s testimony includes the story of Lilo's Lodge, a 
small summer hotel she owned and operated with her mother Frieda Worms 
[1890 - 1973]. Their clientele was mostly German war refugees. My Uncle Arthur 
met Lilo there while visiting my omi (grandmother), his stepmother, who was a 
guest. They were married from 1959 until he passed away in 1964, in retrospect, a 
tragically short five years. 


I have added my own short remembrance of Lilo's Lodge. For me, Lilo’s Lodge was 
a magical place, a place removed from everyday family life, a place where I felt 
comfortable and content, just like all Lilo's other guests. 


Lastly, prompted by her ninetieth birthday. Aunt Lilo sat down with family and 
friends and looked back on her life. The recording made that day provides the 
material from which her testimony is taken. 



AUNT LILO REMEMBERED BY HER SON, HENRY LEEDS 


1 

Lilo, my mother, and my father, her husband Fritz, or Fred were married in 1936. 
Later that year, they left Nuremberg, Germany for Israel. Before all that, Fred had 
pissed on Gestapo headquarters, or a Gestapo flag, or some such symbol of the 
Reich, and had been arrested. 

Lilo grew up in Halle, where she lived well with her family. Her father traded in fine 
linens he bought in Berlin and then resold in Halle. He went off to World War I soon 
after Lilo was born and returned to see his daughter for the first time when she was 
two. When she was seventeen or eighteen, he died three days after having a tooth 
extracted. 

Fritz grew up in Nuremberg, in a 26-room house with a bowling alley. Fred had a 
younger brother who once played a piano recital in Carnegie Hall. His family owned 
a large and successful department store in Nuremberg named Tietz. In fact it was 
the biggest department store in Europe. There were a thousand employees. Look it 
up on Wikipedia. When I visited Germany in 1973, it was still around. 

When they got to Ellis Island, they changed their names. Fritz Levy became Fred 
Leeds and Lisa Lotte Worms, was now Lilo Leeds. They say they did it to assimilate, 
to be inconspicuous. 


2 

Fred’s family was forced to relinquish the store after Hitler came to power. My 
grandfather [Fred's father] died way before. My grandmother, Fred's mother, then 
married a non-Jew, and when Hitler had made such marriages illegal, they were 
forced to divorce. My grandmother’s ex, her second husband, was somehow 
connected to Goebbels, the propaganda minister, and he was able to intercede on 
Fred’s behalf. Fred was released from prison, given visas to leave Germany, and 
then he and Lilo were able to immigrate to Israel. They asked my grandmother to 
go with them, but she didn't want to. Her ex wound up taking over the store, and 
maybe because of that, maybe not, my grandmother, going blind at the time, 
committed suicide in 1937. 

Within a week after Fred was out of jail, he and Lilo married, and they prepared to 
go to Israel. Lilo loved opera, and maybe as a wedding present, she and Fred were 
given tickets to the opera in Berlin. When they got there, it was rumored that Hitler 
would be attending the performance that night and this was a frightening possibility 



to Lilo. Fortunately, this was just a rumor, Hitler didn't show up, but it was a 
harrowing experience for Lilo nonetheless. Hitler’s rise to power also caused Lilo's 
non-Jewish friends not to speak to her any more. 


3 

Lilo and Fred and Granny, Lilo's mother, along with Hans, Fred's older brother, 
arrived in Israel in 1936. Lilo was 21 years old and she and Fred and Granny settled 
in Haifa. Granny’s sister Detta was in Jerusalem. In Haifa, Fred bought a medallion 
to drive a bus he bought, but constantly being shot at by Arabs made him want to 
leave Israel and go to the U.S. Lilo loved living in Haifa and especially enjoyed going 
to coffee shops and meeting her girlfriends there and talking. 

Granny and Lilo were very close, but when Lilo and Fred went to the US in 1938, 
Granny stayed behind with her sister and her brother, Karl, who also lived in Haifa 
and ran a farm. When the war broke out and until 1941, Lilo and Granny 
corresponded by mail, but from 1941 until the war ended in 1945, they 
communicated via the Red Cross. In 1947, Granny came to the US. 


4 

After her arrival, Granny and Lilo bought a small 'hotel' for about forty people in 
Tannersville, New York, in the Catskills, and they started Lilo's Lodge in either 1947 
or 1948, and they ran it until 1970, when it was sold for $ 25,000. The clientele was 
largely German Jews. They advertised in the Aufbau, a New York newspaper for 
German Jews printed in German. Interestingly, English was spoken at Lilo’s Lodge, 
and very little if any German was heard. One time I asked one of the guests what 
that number was on his arm and he told me that it was his phone number and that it 
was tattooed on his arm in case he forgot it. 

Lilo's Lodge was a lot of work for Lilo and Granny. They started out painting and 
wallpapering it themselves to save money after buying it. Lilo would cook three 
meals a day for the guests and in the afternoon, from 3-5, coffee and pastries 
would be served outside in the Coffee Garden. Granny made the pastries and 
deserts and Lilo made waffles, which were rolled up into ice cream cones. At the 
end of the day, while the dinner dishes were being washed and put away, Lilo and 
Granny would change and join the guests. Lilo sat with them on the rocking chairs 
on the porch and had a drink of her favorite whiskey. She really enjoyed talking to 
the guests at the end of a long day’s work. It was a long hard day every day and she 
never took a sick day or a day off. Lilo’s Lodge was open from Memorial Day until 
Labor Day, and possibly after that, if the Jewish High Holidays fell soon after Labor 
Day. 



5 



When Lilo and Fred first came to the U.S., they worked as a maid and butler for a 
rich family and then Fred wound up waiting tables in NY. This was difficult for him 
having been raised in an ultrarich family. He tried his hand with a store for blinds 
and window treatments, but he was a lousy businessman and was defrauded by his 
partner. He died in 1956. 

Both Fred and Lilo worked at the 1939 World's Fair in Flushing Meadows and guess 
what? I worked at the World's Fair there in 1964. Lilo worked for many years at 
Wolki's [Wolke’s?], a luncheonette on 90 th St. in Jackson Heights near Roosevelt Ave. 
From carrying heavy plates on trays, she was plagued by shoulder pain during the 
last decades of her life. I would go to Wolke's after school and Lilo would give me 
ice cream sundaes. I was somewhat ashamed that Lilo was a waitress. But I liked 
the ice cream and in Tannersville, at Lilo's Lodge, I liked it when Granny let me 
scoop out leftover chocolate from her baking bowl. 





LILO’S LODGE REMEMBERED BY CARL CARLSEN 


1 

At Lilo’s Lodge, in addition to Granny and Lilo, Dina, or Dienschen waited tables, 
Mrs. Levy was housecleaner, and there was also a busboy. One busboy, Robert, a 
football player from Tuskegee Institute, a historically black college, taught me to 
always relax when falling after he took me to the skating rink in Tannersville and I 
took a spill and was hurting from it. That was the week the summer after ninth 
grade, in 1965, the week that I stayed at Lilo’s Lodge while my mother was on a 
cruise with Max and Edith. It was a week I have never forgotten, a week when I felt 
happy and cared for, just like the guests at Lilo’s Lodge for whom a stay in the 
Catskills was a warm respite from the trauma of the war, which still impacted them 
throughout the Fifties and Sixties. 

Lilo met Arthur, her second husband at Lilo's Lodge when he came to visit his 
stepmother, my Omi, my grandmother. They married in 1959 and I have an image 
in my mind of Arthur standing on the gravel in the Coffee Garden wearing pressed 
and pleated white shorts and white and brown two tone wing tip shoes. Arthur had 
a heart attack at Lilo's Lodge in 1964, and, when she was told, Henry told me, Lilo 
still kept working. She powered through lunch and then faced up to and dealt with 
his corpse. 


2 

All this was back when family members smoked. Uncle Max smoked Lucky Strikes, 
my father smoked Pall Mall, my mother smoked L & M and my Aunt Edith smoked 
Kent, and both Lilo and Dienschen, the waitress, smoked Kent too. Dina would bite 
down on her cigarette's filter, almost flattening the end of it into what seemed like a 
bow tie to me. And Lilo smoked while she cooked, and sometimes she smoked her 
cigarette all the way down to the filter and the entire ash hung in an arc over what 
she was cooking, dangerously suspended, but never, apparently, ever falling into the 
food. Interestingly, family and friends present when Aunt Lilo recorded her 
reminiscences upon turning ninety remembered that image as well. 



In April 2004, after Aunt Edith’s 90 th birthday weekend at Ralph Preiss's house in 
Poughkeepsie, New York, my wife Susan, our daughter Lindsey and I drove to 
Tannersville to see Lilo's Lodge. It was in the process of being demolished to make 
way for, we were told, an indoor crafts mall. We took pictures and sent them to 
Henry. Our picture of the roll top desk, intact amidst the rubble, made him 
remember one of his favorite pieces of furniture in Lilo’s Lodge. Today, Lilo's Lodge 
is the Astor House [www.theastorhouse.com], which has shops, a cafe and office 
space for The Hunter Foundation, the regional development agency, which 
renovated and restored Lilo’s Lodge. 



ON THE OCCASION OF HER NINETIETH BIRTHDAY [2005], AUNT LILO LOOKS 
BACK 


1 

We used to sleep on the fire escape sometimes. 

So one day I said, "I can’t stay in New York. It's worse than Israel. I can't stand it." 
So we decided since I was a good cook, we should look for a place in the country - 
a little hotel -- and we went and we found one and I ran it for twenty-five years 
with my mother. 

My mother came in '47. She was in Israel. My whole family was in Israel. In Haifa. 

During the war, I had no contact with my mother. Only through the Red Cross. 

It was terrible. You couldn't write. Phone you didn't have then. 

So it was really very rough. 

So then she came over here and we opened this little place — Lilo's Lodge. 

It was only for the summer, for four months in the summer. 


2 

My mother, my grandmother, they were all very good cooks. 

I had an aunt who had a cook working for her and when I was sixteen, 

I came out of school and my mother said, "You go there for half a year 
and you learn everything from the cook." 

And then I was supposed to be sent to England to a so-called finishing school. 
At that time, the German girls didn't go to college that much. 

And everything was arranged. My father arranged it all and then 
overnight he died and it's a good thing it didn't come to pass 
because I wouldn't have had any money. 

They didn’t let any more money be sent out of Germany. 

I would have been stuck in England without a dime. 

In a way it was good. I had my ups and downs. 


3 

In the end, I was in Berlin. But we lived and I grew up in Halle. That’s near Leipzig 
and Dresden in central Saxonia. 



My husband came from Nuremberg, which was a hot bed for anti-Semitism. 

When I was visiting there, it was terrible. 

For instance, I got engaged on New Year's Eve. My mother took us to Berlin to go to 
the opera, to see "The Rosen Cavalier," and what’s his name was conducting. 

Oh! I forgot now. Our biggest worry was that Hitler would show up because you 
would have had to get up and make Heil Hitler and I wouldn't have done that 
and I sat in the second row right behind the conductor. We were so nervous. 

Thank God he didn't come. 


4 

My father died in '32. My grandmother came out, my uncle and my aunt, 
my mother's family came out, but my father’s family, they were all older. 
They all died. Nobody came out. 

I went out legitimate. And when I got my citizenship papers, 
the guy looked at me and oh, I couldn’t get it right away 
because there was the war and I had to wait until '47, 
and usually you get it after five years. 

And I was studying for that test. 

So the guy says to me, "You know how to make sauerbraten?" 

I said, "I think so." He says, "Well, you're in." 

He was just a nice guy. 


5 

We had a small department store. My father was a retailer. 

And just before Hitler came to power, when there was a lot of things going on, 
they threw an incendiary bomb in our store and then they boycotted us. 

I mean they were marching in front of the store. 

When that happened, my father had in the meantime died, 
my mother said, "I can't continue this," the business, "Let's get out." 

And I had an uncle who was a lawyer and he right away couldn't go to court 
any more. He left in '34. Uncle Karl left in '34 with his family and my mother 
said, "I want you to go with him." And at the time I knew my husband already. 
I said, "Oh, no. I have other plans." And so we waited and then we finally 
got the permit to leave. We went to Israel. 

I got married and left the next day, March 13,1936. I left Germany. 

My aunt and uncle were in Israel, my mother's sister and husband, 



and that’s all I had for family there and the rest came after. 

Then my mother came and brought my grandmother and that was very hard 
because my grandmother was almost blind by then, 
so they wouldn't give easily permission, but they got out. 
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My best girl friend is in Israel. She came out before me. 

You really lost touch with a lot of people. 

And when I came to America, my husband's favorite aunt 
and her husband lived here, and when we came here, 
they sort of took us under their wing. 

I never went back. I never want to hear anything about it. 

And lots of things are totally wiped out. 

Like I talked to my girl friend when I went to visit in Israel 
and when we talked about what had happened in our childhood, 
there were certain things I didn't want to know any more 
that I had totally wiped out of my mind. 

I have to thank my parents. I was spoiled, it's true, 
because I was practically they only kid in the family. 

Most of them only had one child and I was one of the younger ones. 
However, my father always said, "You have to respect the money. 
You have to know what you're doing and you have to hold on to it." 
Thank God I learned that. Otherwise. . . Otherwise . . . 

It's a very important thing to show children. 

Life can not always stay the same. 

Let’s face it. 




EXCERPTS FROM - "MEIN LEBEN - EIN ABENTEUER [MY LIFE - AN 
ADVENTURE]" BY REUBEN BEN-DORI [HARTUNG-GORRE VERLAG: 
KONSTANZ, GERMANY 2007] 


". . . more details about the members of my family." 
CONCLUSION TO " MEIN LEBEN - EIN ABENTEUER" 

ENGLISH TRANSLATION: " BEN-DORI - AN ISRAELI GUIDE " 
TRANSLATED BY REUBEN BEN-DORI BOUND MANUSCRIPT 


I met Reuben Ben-Dori {Heinz Laufer} [1920- ? ] and his wife Yael in 2004 at my 
Aunt Edith’s 90 th birthday jubilee weekend in Poughkeepsie, New York, the home of 
Ralph and Marcia Preiss, our hosts. At dinner in a restaurant the first night, I sat 
near Reuben and grew to like the air of mischief about him. I liked listening to him 
talk about Israel and about his tourism business in the Galillee. I was pleased when 
Yael and Reuben invited us to visit them in Tiberius. Some years later Aunt Edith 
passed on to me a copy of Reuben's autobiography, "My Life - An Adventure,” in 
German, and a manuscript of the book's English translation. 

The excerpts from the book that follow show Reuben making his way from Germany 
to Palestine. Reading the entire book makes me marvel at Reuben's subsequent life 
story, the way he played a part in the Zionist movement, and then, after the birth of 
Israel, the way his entrepreneurial spirit directed his life and eventually led him to 
become a pioneer in the development of tourism in Israel. His Galillee Tours was 
very successful and he was the first to use replicas of Biblical boats in the Sea of 
Galillee He also broadened his market by pitching the Galillee region to Christian 
pilgrimage makers. Other entrepreneurial ventures involved bees, camels and 
bulldozers. Reuben's account of his life follows the pattern of the other Lange family 
testimonies - leave Germany, find a new home and restart life. 

Of the four Laufer brothers, I knew Menachem and his wife Shula best. Growing up, 

I became acquainted with them at my Aunt Edith and Uncle Max’s apartment in 
Bayside [Queens], New York and I continued to see them occasionally at my Aunt's 
house in Long Beach, New York. Strupp and Shula came to my Bar Mitzvah in New 
Jersey in 1963. In 1975, Strupp started Laufer Aviation, a company providing 
services to airlines in Israel, and like Reuben, his entrepreneurial spriritled to great 
success. 

I also met Eva, Max's sister and the mother of Reuben and Strupp at my aunt's in 
Bayside. These days I am in touch with the Israeli part of the family largely through 
Shula. I e-mail holiday greetings to her and a handful of the younger Laufers every 
Passover, New Year and Hanukkah. 



EXCERPTS FROM - "MEIN LEBEN - EIN ABENTEUER [MY LIFE - AN 
ADVENTURE]" BY REUBEN BEN-DORI [ HARTUNG-GORRE VERLAG : 
KONSTANZ, GERMANY 2007] 

ENGLISH TRANSLATION : " BEN-DORI - AN ISRAELI GUIDE " 
TRANSLATED BY: REUBEN BEN-DORI BOUND MANUSCRIPT 


1 

How should I begin? I think I shall start with my hometown Kattowitz [present day 
Katowice) in Poland. Following the Versailles Treaty, Kattowitz was given to Poland 
in 1922. My parents decided to leave and moved to Gleiwitz, which was a border 
town in Germany. There I grew up and there my father established his business. My 
parents were not observant Jews but they celebrated all the Jewish holidays. I was 
born on the 4 th of November 1920, two years after the end of the First World War. 
Our family name was Laufer. 

During the war [1914 - 1917) my father served as an officer in the German army. 
That probably made it easier for him to establish his business. My father imported 
and exported goods and merchandise from the Far East, using a cargo ship that went 
from the Klodnitz Canal to the Oder River and from there to the Baltic Sea. I was the 
eldest of four brothers. The other three were Ze'ev, Peretz and Menachem. Like all 
bourgeoisie Jews, we had a gentile woman, Theresa, who cleaned and took care of 
the six-room house. 

My mother was a very special person. She was beautiful and graceful. Her red hair 
suited her temperament. As a kindergarten teacher she studied the Montessori 
system and decided to implement it at home. The main principle is: I shall not 
guide, nor force anything. The children will develop in a totally free manner. When 
we fought among ourselves, she did not interfere; she laughed a lot and loved to hug 
us and gather us to her bosom, following the principle that a child needs nothing 
more than love. We knew we could rely on her. 

My mother was a leader; she stood out wherever she went. That came to the fore 
after the Nazis came to power and began putting constraints on my father's 
business, depriving him of his import license and putting a Nazi in his place. Mother 
did not panic. She opened a kindergarten for Jewish kids and started making money 
herself. But it was not enough, so my mother and another woman made candied 
orange peels and sold them. 

My granddad was a very significant person in my life. Dr. Sylvius Pick, my mother’s 
father, was a religious person who wrote his Ph.D. thesis in Hebrew for the 



University of Breslau. The subject was the argument brought up by Maimonedes 
that the dots in a person’s eyes indicate the place of their illness. Granddad, who 
was a senior physician, used to take me with him when he visited his patients, 
explaining what were their diseases and showing me how they recovered with his 
treatment. 

Medicine was practically a family vocation. My grandmother’s brother, Dr. Paul 
Ehrlich found a cure for syphilis, was a pioneer in developing chemical medications 
and was awarded a Nobel Prize for his efforts. 
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1934 saw a radical change in my life. I was fourteen years old, well developed and 
strong. At the beginning of the new school year, a new teacher entered the 
schoolroom. He was a Nazi. He asked the Jewish boys to stand up. He then ordered 
us to sit in the back row. I refused to do so and stayed in my place. Today I know 
that the teacher deliberately organized a fight at the end of the school day in which 
boys from the upper classes participated. They encircled me and started to beat me 
up but I gave as good as I got. I did not know whom I hit but 1 knew that I scored a 
direct hit on the biggest one with the biggest mouth. I threw him to the ground and 
ran away. Later my dad told me that the boy, who seemed to have broken his legs, 
was the son of the local Nazi party leader. My parents and I started thinking. 
Although my father was a well-known public person, the public's representative in 
the commercial court, he knew that as a Jew, he couldn't do much for me. He 
advised me to get out of town as soon as possible before they killed me. That was 
the situation in 1934. 

I didn’t really have much of a choice. I had to leave. My father gave me some money. 
And thus, without any papers or a passport, I boarded the train to Holland. 

Although I was big and rather independent, it wasn't easy to leave my home in such 
haste. On the train, I changed places every now and then to make sure I wasn't 
being followed. When we reached the village on the border with Belgium and 
before the police got on the train, I got off the train and went into the fields. I was all 
alone, aware of the possible dangers and I knew I had to find a way to cross the 
border. On one of the farms, I saw a man loading bales of hay. "Can I help you?" I 
asked. The man was delighted with the unexpected help and when his wife brought 
him food he gave me some. At the end of the day I asked if I could sleep at their 
place. Without interrogating me, he said, "You can sleep on the threshing floor, 
where we unloaded the hay." Thankfully he did not think I was a Jew. 

The next day, I asked where the border ran; he showed me the way and I crossed the 
border. Once I entered Belgium, I felt much better. The threat of the Nazi regime 
was taken off my back. After crossing the border into Holland, which was much 
easier, I called some friends of my mother’s in Amsterdam. They were very nice but 



advised me not to come to Amsterdam. "They don't like refugees and there will be 
trouble,” they warned me. It would be better if I went to the Werkdorp refugee 
camp which was set up by the Jewish community and the Dutch government mainly 
for political refugees who had to flee Germany. 

In Amsterdam, I managed to get my father a visa for Shanghai. He was annoyed with 
me. He believed nothing would happen to him because he was an officer and that 
the bad times would blow over. My mother wanted to get out. Meanwhile, they 
started taking girls in our camp and they were looking for someone to fill the 
position of matron. I suggested they employ my mother and management agreed. 

So my mother with two of my brothers came to the camp in Holland. She lived in 
one of the wooden houses at the edge of the camp with my little brother Strupp. Ze- 
ev, who was older, joined the rest of the boys. 
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I started dating a nice girl from the camp whose name was Judith. We became close 
when we both had to spend time in the sick ward. After a while, Judith told me she 
was pregnant. The people in the camp together with people from the Jewish Agency 
and the Hagana (the Jewish defense organization in Palestine) started to make 
arrangements for sending an illegal ship called Dora to Palestine. In those days, the 
British limited Jewish immigration to Palestine to just a few thousands a year. We in 
the camp got ten emigration certificates for ten lucky couples. Judith and 1 decided 
to marry and go to Palestine. We won one of those certificates. The management 
used our names to send two huge crates with the belongings of other members of 
the camp that went to Palestine. About 90 people from the camp boarded the Dora. 

The voyage to Palestine was rather easy for us in 1939. Judith and I took the train to 
Marseille and there boarded the French luxury ship, the Champlain. The sea was 
rough at times, and Judith, who still suffered from morning sickness, beacame sea 
sick. When at last we reached Jaffa, we went ashore in small boats. From the port, 
we went straight to kibbutz Habone, near Hadera. 

Kibbutz Habone was not really a kibbutz; it was more a preparation camp for living 
on a kibbutz. The absorption was not easy, especially the hardships of learning 
Hebrew. I decided that since I made Aliyah, I should speak Hebrew. I changed my 
name and from Heinz Laufer, I became Reuben Ben Dori. Why did I choose this 
name? Because Reuben was the eldest of Jacob's sons, like me, and Ben Dori (in 
Hebrew: one of my generation) because I saw myself as the first of my generation. 
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When I left Holland, my mother stayed in the camp. When the Germans invaded 
Holland, all the youngsters were concentrated in one big building in Amsterdam, 



Vondelhof, and my mother was their matron. When they began sending the young 
people to camps, my mother and little brother were sent to Vesterborg 
concentration camp and from there to Bergen-Belsen. At the end of the war, they 
were sent on the last train that went to the east; they were liberated by the Russians 
and after many wanderings returned to Holland. In Holland, my younger brother 
Strupp happened to show his German passport so the Dutch put him once again in a 
camp. When I heard about this, 1 notified my brother Peretz who was in the German 
Unit of the Palmach (a special regiment within the Hagana). He was sent to help the 
Jewish Brigade and help smuggle Jewish survivors to Palestine. At that time, he was 
stationed in Belgium. He found our mother, got my brother out of camp, made sure 
they had food and shelter and then helped them immigrate to Palestine in 1948. 

Peretz married a kindergarten instructor named Judith, settled in Haifa, and was 
sent on a mission to Austria, where he bagan studying medicine. He and his wife 
worked as 'shlichim' (emissaries) of the Jewish Agency and lived in damp cellar, 
where their first child was born. Peretz did well in his studies and when they 
returned to Israel, they lived in Be’er Sheva and he studied at the Ben Gurion 
University. He specialized in psychiatry and nephrology. He worked for a while in 
the Rambam Hospital in Haifa, and at some stage moved to the USA, where our 
mother had been living for several years with her second husband. My brother 
specialized in the psychological problems of dialysis patients. 

He had a sad end. Peretz loved flying so he took a course in flying small airplanes. 
When he came out of his plane after his first solo flight, his coronary artery burst 
and he died. I was told that when I was on a business trip in Frankfurt. I flew 
directly back to the funeral. He left a wife and five children and a lovely house in 
Tzuke Yam. 

During the Second World War, Peretz joined the German Department of the 
Palmach. They were trained to operate disguised as German soldiers behind the 
enemy lines. Peretz did not talk much about it, but shortly after he completed his 
training, he was sent with the Jewish Brigade to carry out various missions in Italy 
and Belgium. When the war was over he worked for the organization that brought 
illegal immigrants to Palestine. Once he told us he guided a group of Jews across the 
Pyrenees into Spain dressed as a Nazi officer and then he brought them to Palestine. 



" . . . more details about the members of my family. " 
CONCLUSION TTO " MEIN LEBEN - EIN ABENTEUR [ MY LIFE - 
AN ADVENTURE ]" BY REUBEN BEN-DORI 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION: " BEN-DORI.. - AN ISRAELI GUIDE " 

TRANSLATED BY REUBEN BEN-DORI 

Conclusion 

I would like to give more details about the members of my family. 

e My eldest son Ezra married Drora. They live in Kfar Saba. Their eldest 

son Gil is married to Tali and they have three children: the eldest girl 

Or, then the boys Itai & Asaf. Gil & Tali live in Reut, near Modyin. 

Ezra’s second son Ron is married to Sandra and they have two 

children: Aiona & Tomer. They live in Hod Ha-Sharon. Another son, 

Miki, is not married and lives in Tel-Aviv. 

© My daughter Irit, who has passed away, married Yoram. They have 

three children: Ofer who is married to Keren, and they have three 

daughters: Topaz, Shaked & May. They live in Aseret. The second son 

Alon is married to Ronit, they live in kibbutz Amiad and have two 

daughters: Shachar & Raz. Another daughter Sigali is not married but 

she adopted Keren, who came from a broken family and they too live in 

Amiad. 

a My third son Michael was about to marry Rivka who came from an old 
Tiberias family but he was killed in a car accident while serving in the 
IDF (Israeli Defense Forces). 



° My daughter Tirtza married Moshe Hananel. They live in Mevaseret 
Jerusalem and have three children: Uri and his girlfriend Genia, 
Shachar and his girl friend Karin and Yuval. 

« My son Gideon married Suzi, they live in Tel-Aviv and they have two 
children: Michal & Omer. 

• My son Gabby is married to liana, they live in Maccabim and have two 
children: Eyal and Shani. 

We are proud of the fact that our family is a typical Israeli family, a mixture of 
ethnic backgrounds and origins; Drora is from a Polish family, Yoram came 
from France, Suzi’s parents came from Iran, liana came from South Africa, 
Moshe s parents came from Bulgaria, Keren, Ofer’s wife, grew up in England, 
Ronit s parents came from Russia and Poland, Sandra’s parents from Russia 
and Germany, and Tali's parents both came from Russia. 

Over the years Yael and I made an effort to retain a family feeling, a 

framework, a sense of togetherness but we never interfered in other people’s 
business, neither those of our children nor of our grandchildren. We tried not 

to have fights with anybody and hope that we passed this tradition to our 
children; one does not fight with one’s family. In one of the last Seder’s nearly 
all the family attended and we were 35 family members. That was indeed 
heart warming. We learnt to conduct the Seder according to the different 

traditions people brought from their homes, some which were quite unfamiliar 
to us. 

In addition we did our best to be on good relations with our in-laws. We advise 
them of family events and try and keep in contact with them all. 



CONCLUSION 


When I started this project, I thought of my mother’s family as being very small. I 
thought of it as my mother and her three siblings and their parents, all of whom 
have passed away. The four Lange siblings produced three children among them, 
and those three have two children among them. Not only was the family small, but 
it was shrinking. And I had a Holocaust mentality about it. I thought that even 
though the family wasn't wiped out by the Holocaust, it was gradually disappearing 
anyway. 

This project has made me realize just the opposite is true. My mother and her 
immediate family, amazingly enough, managed to escape the Holocaust and survive 
World War II intact. And even though there have been few offspring since then, the 
family is large and sprawling. My Aunt Edith had two husbands. Her first husband, 
Dr. Max Pick has extended family in Israel, many of whom my wife and I met during 
our visit there in 2015. Her second husband, Bert Lindner, has connected us to the 
Preiss family. Ralph Preiss and his wife Marcia have four daughters, quite a few 
grandchildren and even some great-grandchildren. 

As a result of getting reacquainted with Dicky Ehrlich through her letter and her 
testimony, I was able to contact Jerry Ehrlich, her son. He has his own ad agency in 
Memphis, but more importantly, he sent me a short film he made about his mother 
and a longer documentary, "Lives Restarted," focusing on survivors starting anew 
after the war. It's an important theme, and makes me think of my Uncle Max, having 
to start over as an intern in order to get his New York state physician's license, and 
my Uncle Arthur spending a good part of the Fifties as a travelling salesman of 
costume jewelry, sending me postcards from all the motels he stayed in, five alone 
from the Key Motor Hotel in Fort Wayne, Indiana. I think of my mother in 1950, 
restarting her life by giving birth to me. And, of course, I now think of Jerry as 
family too. 

As a result of the project, I have a much better understanding of the branches of the 
family's tree and where people stand on them. To switch metaphors, I also see my 
family stacked, like plates, generation by generation, on a vertical axis. And 
horizontally, over each plate, I see each of the family members of that generation. 
For example, I can see that Jerry's grandmother was the sister of my mother's 
mother. I see that my cousin Susan Kalt is the granddaughter of my grandfather's 
sister Rosa. I can picture my mother’s father and his siblings, especially Tante Dora, 
who was so loving toward my Aunt Edith. 



Now, as a result of familiarizing myself with the family tree prepared for my Aunt 
Edith's will, when looking at all of my relatives in the 1909/1910 Lange Family 
portrait, I have begun to feel as though I know some of them, but not anywhere near 
enough. I feel like I know who my relatives in the portrait are, but I'd like to be able 
to identify more of the individuals. I feel closer to all of them than ever before, and 
now, instead of believing my mother’s family to be small, I think of a really big 
network of my relations spanning over time and across generations. I once was lost, 
but now I'm found. 
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Mitered Multi 
Stripe Sundress 
by Dash-About 


Big, bold stripes on a cool, crisp 100% cotton 
background with an easy care finish Square yoke, 
bow trim straps Wear it to sash or swing free. Tur¬ 
quoise, gold and red on a black ground. Order by 
Phone, 762-0431. Daytime Dresses, Third Floor 
Downtown. Summit Mali, Canton and Casual Shop. 



Polsky's is Today!: 


SUMMIT MALL OPEN TODAY 12 TO 5 
USE YOUR POLSKY'S CHARGE 
■mcm/Jimm S. 1977 


Dear 

Readers 



Dicky Ehrlich 

Mrs. Eleanor Ehrlich is a delightful 
lad; horn Bath Township who makes 
a good cup of coffee and loves to chat at 
her kitchen table. Most of the time she 
sounds like any other Midwesterner, but 
there are times when a Southern drawl 
creeps Into her voice, courtesy of several 
years spent living in Atlanta, and there 
are even times when a hint of Dutch 
shows up—courtesy of her native 
Holland. 

Beacon Journal writer Kathy Goforth 
happened to sit next to ''Dicky” Ehrlich 
at a dinner meeting, and as they traded 
conversation it became obvious that 
Mrs. Ehrlich had a story that was too 
good to pass up—and just right for a 
Sunday before the adversary of D-Day, 
the Allied invasion of Europe that was 
the beginning of the end of the Third 
Reich. 

Mrs. Ehrlich lived through the Nazi 
concentration camps. The star on our 
cover was an identification patch that 
Mrs. Ehrlich and other Jews were 
required to wear while Adolf Hitler 
controlled Europe, (An alternate fashion, 
somewhat less tasteful, was a large "X 


Kathy Goforth 


painted on your back, Mrs. Ehrlich 
recalls.) 

How Dicky Ehrlich made it from the 
German death camps to Akron is our 
featured tale, beginning on page 4. 


Most everybody knows that Ohio has 
given the nation seven Presidents—and 
about as lackluster a bunch as you could 
possibly assemble. And what about the 
wives of these Buckeye-born chief 
executives? Frankly, they were a pretty 
depressing lot also: Many oi them 
suffered from chronic sickness, and two 
saw their husbands gunned down by 
assassins. 

While it isn't a terribly cheerful tale, 
the story of Ohio's First Ladles is still a 
rather fascinating one. William 
DeGregorio, a Massillon freelance writer, 
put it together tor us. Page 14. 


Beacon 


Sunday editor: KENNETH F. COLE 
beacon magazine editor: LARY BLOOM 
art director: JOE GRACE 
stall photographer: OTT GANGL 
staff writer: WILLIAM BIERMAN 
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Jufleanor “Dicky" Ehrlich has a dispute 
going with her doctor. He wants her to lose 
weight Her own position on the matter can 
be summed up by her favorite bit of slang— 
“No way.” 

“I’ve told him I can't diet and I know why 
I can’t diet,” says Dicky. “I weighed 88 
pounds when I came out of the camps. I don't 
like the feeling of hunger.” 

The “camps” were the nine German con¬ 
centration camps Dicky survived during 
World War H, and her list includes the most 
infamous of them all. On D-Day—June 6, 
1944, the first day of the massive Allipd 
invasion of Europe—Dicky marked her 22nd 
birthday by being processed into Auschwitz, 
the Nazi death camp in Poland that could run 
24,000 people a day through its gas chambers, 
crematoria and burial pits. 

While three giant chimneys burned blood- 
red against the sky, raining stench over the 
camp, soldiers smeared Dicky's left arm with 
ink and needled an identification tattoo into 
her flesh-81020. 

Four days later, by way of the camp 
grapevine, Dicky heard the news that was 
almost too good to believe: On the beaches of 
Normandy, 150,000 British and American 
troops had landed, spearheading the thrust 
that would crumble German Field Marshal 
Erwin Rommel's "Atlantic Wall” and open 
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the way to the Rhine and Germany's military 
heartland. 

The news was, says Dicky, "the best birth¬ 
day present I ever had." 

But Auschwitz was only the second of nine 
Nazi camps she would survive. The first was 
Herzogenbusch in Holland, only miles south of 
Amsterdam—where she grew up on the child¬ 
hood street of Anne Frank. 

The Frank family’s ordeal became one of 
the epic tales of World War n because of 
young Anne’s diary, which documented the 
four years the family spent hiding from Nazis 
in the attic of an Amsterdam house. The 
family of four eventually was rounded up by 
Gestapo soldiers and sent to death camps; 
only Anne's father, Dr. Otto Frank, survived. 


D„ 


"icky also was a sole surviver. 

She watched her mother die of the scarlet 
fever she caught from children she tended at 
the camp in Holland. 

"A soldier came to my bed and asked, 
'Would you like to see your mother?’ 1 
beamed. Then, you know how a flash can 
come to you, I knew something was wrong. I 
ran out in my bare feet and PJs and into the 
barracks. There was my mother in bed." 

Dicky’s father, Jules Welle, across the 
barbed wire in the men's section of the camp, 
got word from a friend that his wife wanted 
to see him. She was dying. 

“This was the day the Germans decided it 
was too cold, so they gave the men caps," 
said Dicky. "Not coats, honey, but caps. And 
for 20 minutes during roll call the prisoners 
practiced 'Caps on! Caps off! Caps on! Caps 
off!' And my father knew his wife was wait* 
ing." 

Finally, in an act of unexplainable gener¬ 
osity, a German guard notorious among the 
prisoners for his open sadism escorted Weile 
to his wife’s bedside an hour before she died. 

"She told us she was sorry she was not 
going to be with us for the fight," said Dicky. 



"She told us not to grieve. I promised." 

Soldiers offered to sell Dicky her mother’s 
ashe? for 100 marks. As a prisoner, she had 
been allowed to keep no money. 

Three weeks later Dicky began hallucinat¬ 
ing. The tweezers she used in her electronics 
work at the camp seemed to grow in her 
hand, and her ears felt as if they were getting 
longer. A doctor and political prisoner work¬ 
ing in the camp hospital falsified papers to 
have her hospitalized. 

"No one with a temperature below 104 
could enter," said Dicky. "One day while I 
was working he tapped me on the shoulder 
and said, 'I will see you at the hospital 
tomorrow.’ " 

"I cried for three days. I was having a 
nervous breakdown. He was killed later on. 
They shot him. 

"That’s something 1 hope people will re¬ 
member. We cry over six million, but there 
weren't just six million people killed. Millions 
of political prisoners—of every religion—were 
killed helping the Jewish people. They did all 
kinds of things ..." 

Dicky’s father died at Auschwitz, she 
found out from a friend after the war. He was 
one of those "selected" for the gas chamber 
one day while standing in a line with a friend. 

"He was sent one way and my father 


To her neighbors, in Bath, she’s Dicky Ehrlich. 

To the Nazis at Auschwitz, she was No. 81020. 

SURVIVOR 


another.” The day was Oct. 1, 1940, what 
would have been her mother's birthday. 

Fifty-three of Dicky’s relatives on her fath¬ 
er’s side alone died in the War. Some of their 
stories are told briefly in a family history put 
together by her cousin, G. Paul Wyle. He 
wrote a series of short accounts such as this 
one about her uncle and aunt; 

"Leo and Mimi Welle. She was a good wife 
to him, stuck it out with him during the Nazi 
years, when (as a fcentile) she could have 
divorced him and been ‘free.’ They committed 
suicide together by leaving the gas from the 
stove on in 1940. They had an apartment at 
the Polsdamer Strasse in Berlin then. He had 
been recruited by the Nazis for work as a 
bricklayer’s helper, work which broke him 
physically." 

Dicky, now Mrs. Sidney Ehrlich and the 
mother of two grown children, became an 
American citizen in the Old Post Office Build¬ 
ing in Atlanta six years after the war. 

A full-sized American flag on a full-sized 
flagpole flies in front of her home in Bath on 
the anniversary of every D-Day. The flag flies 


by Kathy Goforth 
photographs by Ott Gangl 
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Mementos of another time: In the photograph, Dicky Ehrlich 
poses with a nurse while recuperating at a Swedish camp after her 
release by the Nazis. The silver ring and the linen-and-lace 
tablecloth found their way to America through a sequence of 
incredible coincidences. 


there every other day of the year, too. 

That isn't to say that Dicky has naive 
illusions about America. She has known the 
sting of racism here too. Once in Atlanta, 
where she and husband Sidney thought they 
had found the perfect house, they were told 
apologetically by a real estate saleswoman 
that the builder “wouldn’t sell to Jews." 

“I sat down In the car and cried my eyes 
out." Dicky says. "I couldn’t believe it was 
happening here." 

But she still describes herself as a "flag- 
waving patriot," and the reasons are clear 
enough. Her left forearm bears a scar where 
a doctor removed her five-number tattoo soon 
after she arrived In the United States. 

The death lottery was over. 

Dicky had escaped because she was young 
and strong enough to stay at work In the 
death camps, where the useless—the very 
young, the very old and the infirm—were first 
to be exterminated. And she escaped because 
she was lucky. 

She'd been one of a team of skilled labor¬ 
ers trained In the Hereogenbusch concentra¬ 
tion camp In Holland by Philips, a Dutch 
Industry whose American division is Noreico, 
that set up a small factory in the camp after 
asking the Germans for permission to "help 
the war effort." 

The real reason, said Dicky, was to put 
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Dutch Jews to work and keep them in Holland 
at a time when Jews from all over Europe 
were being shipped to death camps in Germa- 
ny and Poland. 

Three separate times Dicky was one of a 
group from the camp loaded up for transport 
and unloaded again after Philips negotiators 
promised increased production. The electron¬ 
ics skills she learned at the factory made her 
a valuable worker to the Germans, and at 
each new camp she was put to work. 


I) 


"icky’s luck came through again at a 
camp In Richenbach, then In East Germany 
and now in Poland, where a German civilian 
supervisor secretly provided her with a regu¬ 
lar supply of extra bread. The small amount 
of extra food may have provided the margin 
of strength that got her through two later 
ordeals alive. 

The first was a six-day trek through a 
snow-covered mountain pass between Germa¬ 
ny and Bohemia when 2,000 prisoners and 
3,000 cows walked from one camp to another. 
The women wore paper shoes with wooden 
soles. 

“I know what frostbite is,” said Dicky. 

Coming out of Bohemia later, the women 


rode in open coal cars for four days across 
the German countryside. "This is when 1 saw 
aluminum foil hanging in the trees,” said 
Dicky. “Put there to mess up German radar. 
They were beautiful. They looked like Christ¬ 
mas trees. . 

The train rolled through Dresden shortly 
after it was bombed. From her vantage point 
in the open car, Dicky watched the city bum. 

The second ordeal involved a half-day 
train trip that stretched into 11 days when tie 
train carrying 2,000 women prisoners in cattle 
cars was blocked by crossfire among Russian, 
American and German troops. 


Mhe women, being shipped to Eidelstadt, a 
camp in Hamburg, had three slices of bread 
each for the journey. 

“This is where we lost most,” said Dicky. 
"The thirst did it." Women who drank their 
own urine became hysterical, she said. “They 
came at you. We had to literally break their 
hands to stay alive. It’s hard to even say it. 
We had to, they were stark, raving mad.” 

The dead were moved against one wall in 
the car. Each morning a German soldier 
called in, "How many dead?” and the bodies 
were lifted out one by one. 

By the time the train reached Hamburg 
the war was going badly for the Germans, 
and the women were set to work digging tank 
traps—V-shaped ditches three yards wide and 
three deep, designed to catch American tanks 
nose down and immobilize them. 

"We used shovels with handles a time and 
a half again as tall as I am," said Dicky. "H 
rained and the soil was terribly heavy. We all 
weighed the same—88 pounds. The Russian 
women were stronger. They were more used 
to hard labor, and they hadn’t been in as long 
as we had." 

Near the end, the Germans wanted the 
traps dug so badly they stood at the tops of 
the ditches with whips to make the women 
work faster. 

Dicky was one of a group of Jews liberat¬ 
ed from the Hamburg camp by the Swedish 
Red Cross, which traded German prisoners for 
the Jews three days before the war ended. 
The three days may have saved her life, said 
Dicky. A few days before, the Germans had 
cut off her hair in clumps a half-inch from 
her scalp. 

She came to the States three years later, 
and if her war years were characterized by 
luck, her years here have been characterized 
by coincidence—improbable meetings and un¬ 
likely events linked to the past and to Europe. 


Mhe story of her Involvement in the war 
began in 1933, when Adolf Hitler assumed the 
dictatorship of Germany and decreed a boy¬ 
cott of Jewish business throughout the coun¬ 
try. 

The boycott failed (it would take five more 
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years ol propaganda to make it effective), but 
Dicky’s merchant father saw danger in the 
future for German Jews and wanted to get his 
family out. 

His sales work carried him alf over Eu¬ 
rope and moving was no problem. Amster¬ 
dam, he decided, was farther than the Nazis 
could ever reach. 

“He felt there was no way they would ever 
get into Holland," said Dicky. "It had been a 
neutral country for more than 100 years. 
Don’t ever say it can’t happen here." 

Dicky's mother, Tilla Froehllch Welle, was 
forced to leave her small needlework shop in 
Berlin to go where her husband thought the 
family would be safe. 


The family history pieced together after 
the war by Dicky's cousin says, "Had he only 
known it, Denmark or even Sweden would 
have been safer." 

In 1935, German Jews were stripped of 
their citizenship. Increasingly efficient Nazi 
propaganda fanned the growing flames of 
anti-Semitism. Riots against Jews were en¬ 
couraged, synagogues fanned and more and 
more Jewish property was “Aryanized." More 
and more Jews died in random acts of vio¬ 
lence. Hitler was calling for Lebensraum— 
living room—for the Germans. 

In 1938 came the Anschluss—annexation of 
Austria. Jews rushed to become part of immi¬ 
gration quotas or buy illegal passage out of 


the country. Czechoslovakia fell. 

On Sept. 1, 1939, Hiller plunged Europe 
into war. Tanks rolled into Poland and bombs 
rained on Polish cities and railroads. Hitler’s 
troops next invaded Norway and Denmark, 
and then, on May 10, 1940, they Invaded the 
Low Countries. 

Four days later, Jules Weilc's new home¬ 
land surreftdored. 

In a plastic case, Dicky keeps a soiled 
yellow cloth Star of David, lettered across its 
face in Hebrew-like characters: "Jood." Jew. 

"That's another anniversary," said Dicky. 
Soldiers pinned it to her clothing 35 years ago 
last Easter Sunday. 

During the next several months In Amster- 
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dam, Dicky answered the front door eight 
times to Gestapo soldiers, who knocked at 
Jewish homes late at night and sometimes 
dragged families away with them when they 
left. 

Each time, she was able to placate them— 
once by playing her guitar and singing some 
“good dirty German soldier songs." 

The Gestapo officer who stood over her 
bed when she awoke to the ninth visit ordered 
the family from the house and into trucks 
loaded with other Dutch Jews. They were 
transported to a railroad station and shipped 
in cattle cars to Herzogenbusch, Germany’s 
"model" concentration camp in Holland. 

Here Dicky learned the trade she says 
probably saved her life. Part of a team of 
young people trained in electronics by the 
Philips Factory, she learned to make radio 
tubes for German V-I and V-Il rockets. 

The prisoners also became skilled at mak¬ 
ing faulty equipment, said Dicky. That was 
one of the small victories. The language bar¬ 
rier sometimes provided others. 

'‘Language was our weapon,” she said. 
“One time a woman guard sneezed and I 
looked her In the eyes and smiled and said, 
“Drop dead.’ She looked back at me and said, 
'Danke schoen.' " 

From Herzogenbusch Dicky went to Ausch¬ 
witz, worst of the Nazi death camps, and from 
there to Reichenbach in East Germany. Here 
began a story that followed her across the 


Atlantic to America and ended 10 years after 
the war with the return of a small silver 
chain ring Dicky now keeps behind glass in a 
tiny frame. 

One afternoon at the Telefunken Factory, 
where some of the Reichenbach prisoners 
worked, and where the women learned to talk 
to each other without moving their lips or 
looking up from their tables, a German civil¬ 
ian foreman named Gertla Witteck placed a 
stack of boxes on Dicky’s counter and said 
softly, “The bottom one is yours.” 


n. 


"icky slipped the box aside. When she 
opened it later she found it held a treasure: a 
whole piece of bread and a cigaret. 

The next day she slipped the foreman a 
ono-word note: “Why?” 

Gerda answered in another note, saying 
that when she was a small girl in Berlin a 
Jewish doctor saved her life. When Germans 
began rounding up Jews in Berlin, the same 
doctor and his gentile wife had committed 
suicide to avoid separation. 

She kept the trickle of food and cigarets 
coming. When one of the boxes was discov¬ 
ered by a German soldier who accused Gerda 
of feeding the workers, she shouted back at 
him, “You think you give me enough to eat to 
feed the Jews, too?" 


The soldier backed down. 

Telefunken was evacuated some time later 
when a bomb landed nearby but failed to 
explode. Covered by the confusion, Dicky 
dropped the only personal possession she had 
left into Cerda’s hand—the silver chain ring. 

“This is all I have left," she said. "Save 
U." 

Dicky went on to another camp and Gerda 
stayed behind. After the war, Dicky and 
Sidney searched for Gerda for five years by 
mail and through the State Department. After 
what they'd decided would be "one last try," 
said Dicky, a return letter, written in German 
“old script," came to the Ehrlichs. 

It said, among other things, “Nothing 
means more to me than a little silver ring." 

The letter told that Gerda and her husband 
Heinz, a former German soldier recently re¬ 
leased from a Russian prison camp, were 
struggling like most of the war-torn country’s 
citizens. 

"We had a discussion about helping 
them,” said Sidney. "He'd been in the Ger¬ 
man army. Dicky decided that regardless of 
what he had been, Gerda had risked her life 
to help her." 

The Ehrlichs began sending the German 
couple food. "I’d always send a little gift 
along for her," said Dicky. "A scarf, or 
something. But the food was for both of 
them.” 

In 1955, the Ehrlichs arranged for the 
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couple to immigrate to the States and fi¬ 
nanced the trip. Sidney, then an engineer with 
Bellows International, appealed to the compa¬ 
ny’s president, then H. B. Link, and when the 
couple arrived, Heinz had a job. 

“He worked for Bellows until be died two 
years ago," said Sidney. “He never once went 
back to Germany. He was a flag-waving 
American, too.” 

Sidney remembers the day he met Gerda 
at his front door. “The doorbell rang and I 
opened the door. There was a big girl stand¬ 
ing there. She said, ‘Mr. Ehrlich, I have 
something for you,’ and she gave me the 
ring.” 




nother dramatic reunion for Dicky came 
by surprise one night in 1956 in Miami, Fla., 
where the couple was vacationing. 

“It was 11 p.m. and I saw a woman from 
the car,” said Dicky. “I saw her from the 
back and never even saw her face, but I said 
to Sidney, ‘I was in a camp with her!’ 

“He pulled into a drive and I jumped from 
the car and ran for her—I could have won the 
Olympics. I ran up and grabbed that woman I 
knew from nothing.” 

The woman had been a member of the 
team trained at Herzogenbusch. 


“We stood there crying and Sidney was 
rubbing away tears, and the man with her 
was crying, too,” said Dicky. 

But the strangest of all coincidences took 
place in 1949, just before Dicky and Sidney 
were married. Living in Atlanta and having 
decided to wed, the couple paid a visit to 
Sidney’s elderly maiden aunt in the small 
Georgia town of Bainbridge. 

Dicky worried about how an old-line Geor¬ 
gia family would receive a war orphan. But 
during her first chat with the aging aunt—a 
family matriarch in her 70s—the old woman 
talked about visiting Germany many years 
earlier and browsing through shops that sold 
fine needlework. 

Dicky recalls, “I told her my mother had 
sold needlework in such a shop in Berlin 
before the war. She already owned the shop 
when she met my father, and she ran it under 
her maiden name, Tilla Froelich.” 

At that, Aunt Frances got up from the 
table and went to a cupboard in another 
room. Dicky and Sidney heard boxes falling 
as the old woman rummaged around. 

When she returned, she held out a white 
linen and lace tablecloth, and tears ran down 
her face. 

“I have an engagement present for you,” 
she told Dicky through her tears. “I bought 
this at your mother’s shop 25 years ago, and I 
attended your first birthday party.” % 
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KRISTALLNACHT AND THE PREISS FAMILY IN BRESLAU 


From: A COMMUNITY UNDER SEIGE: THE JEWS OF BRESLAU 

UNDER NAZISM 

by ABRAHAM ASCHER (Stanford: Stanford U. Press, 2007) 


KRISTALLNACHT IN BRESLAU 

The anti-Jewish “protest action” in Breslau began punctually dur¬ 
ing the night of November 9,193S, at 1:30 AM, in keeping with orders 
by Reichsfiihrer-SS Heinrich Himmler, and at 3 pm the next afternoon 
SS-Oberfuhrer Fritz Katzmann sent a terse report to his superiors on 
die provisional results: 

1 synagogue burnt. 

2 synagogues demolished. 

2 Jewish social halls ( Gcscllscbaftsramnc) demolished, r building of die 
Society of Friends (SA Street) demolished, at least 500 Jewish shops 
completely demolished, at least 10 Jewish inns demolished; [SS men] 
together widi die police took into custody about 600 men; about an¬ 
other 35 Jewish businesses destroyed. 

Additional Comments: 

ijo SS men have been employed as relief policemen until 8 pm. As of 
S PM anodier iso will be assigned to serve as Hipo [relief policemen]. 
Of the last mentioned 150 SS men, 50, together widi 50 police officials, 
will serve, in accordance widi the request from the Gestapo and regu¬ 
lar police, as accompanying units for the transport to die KZ [concen¬ 
tration camp] Buchenwald. 9 

This was only a preliminary account of die devastation in Breslau, 
and once again the Nazis diere were especial!}' diligent in hounding 
Jews. Officials of the American embassy in Berlin, which closely nioni- 
toied developments diroughout die country, reported at 2 pm on No¬ 
vember 10 diat although diey knew of no one who had been taken into 
custody in Berlin, news had reached them that Jews in Breslau had been 
arrested in the morning . 10 All in all, 2,471 men were rounded up (some¬ 
where between a fifdi and a sixth of the total Jewish population of the 
city), including six out of nine on the Board of Governors of die Bres¬ 
lau Jewish community, all of whom were sent to Buchenwald . 11 “Jews 
walking in the streets, according to one eyewitness account, “were ar¬ 
rested; it was clear that die Gestapo was rounding up the whole male 
Jewish population, it was a real pogrom .” 12 
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The beautiful New Synagogue was totally destroyed by fire except for 
die outer walls, which were left standing for fear drat the fire would 
spread to neighboring apartment houses, where a sizable number of 
non-Jews lived. The Nazi gangs did not set fire to the large traditional 
synagogue, the Storch Synagogue—again they feared that it would 
spread to neighboring buildings—but diey dioroughly vandalized the 
building. The)' smashed everydiing the)' could lay their hands on, in¬ 
cluding the Torah scrolls, and diey dragged away the thirty-four valu¬ 
able Torah curtains, which were kept in a concealed wall closet—“only 
someone intimately familiar with the setup in the synagogue could 
have known where they were.” They ripped open die closet containing 
silver ritual items and confiscated diese as well. Only two synagogues, 
the one in the Jewish Hospital and the one in die Jewish school on 
Rehdigerstrasse, remained intact. The Theological Seminary was exten¬ 
sively damaged and much ofits library destroyed or looted. 13 A week or 
so later it reopened its doors, but closed down permanendy once die last 
examinations had been given on February 21,1939. 14 The shock to the 
Jews of Breslau was overwhelming. Alexander Walk, a physician who had 
recendy moved to die city because he could no longer treat Aryans in his 
native Nimkau, recalled diat “As I saw die [Reform] temple in flames, I 
was convinced that the final downfall of Germany would follow.” 15 

The events in Breslau formed part of a national pattern. All told, die 
Nazis arrested about 30,000 males between the ages of eighteen and 
eight)' and sent diem to one of three concentration camps, Dachau, 
Buchenwald, or Sachsenhausen. Over one hundred people died, eidier 
from beatings or shock, and about 400 synagogues were destroyed. 
The initiative for die attacks came from Nazi officials, in most cities 
from the SA, but in Breslau from the SS. 

The public at large was split between those who approved of die vi¬ 
olence, those who remained indifferent to it, and diose who found it 
disgusting. 16 A numerical breakdown of the three groups is, of course, 
impossible, but many Germans almost certainly belonged to the third 
category. On November 16, the American embassy in Berlin noted diat 
“this being a totalitarian state a surprising characteristic of the situation 
here is the intensity and scope among German citizens of a condemna¬ 
tion of die recent happenings against die Jews.” Many Germans were 
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simply ashamed of their government’s conduct, but they also feared drat 
the violence would harm Germany’s standing in the rest of the world. 
Not only members of die educated classes but also ordinary people such 
as taxi drivers voiced their disapproval. The American embassy had also 
learned that ten generals had submitted an “oral protest” to General 
Walter von Brauchitsch, commander in chief of the army. It seemed that 
many officers in die army and navy agreed with the protest, and some 
members of the British embassy thought it likely that die unfavorable 
reaction to die pogrom “wall have an effect on Government poliq'.” 
However, an American official named Wilson doubted that it would 
have any “immediate effect... on Government policy or action.” 17 

How the pogrom came to be known as “the Night of Crystals” is 
not known; apparendy, die name refers to the broken glass that littered 
the streets after the attacks. Avraham Barkai has suggested that the 
term be abandoned because the damage was much more serious than 
the word suggests. He is right, but it is too well established in the his¬ 
torical literature to be jettisoned. 18 

The full extent of die looting in Breslau that day can be gleaned 
from a document prepared three months later. In a memorandum of 
February 17, 1939, that the Gestapo sent to the senior financial presi¬ 
dent ( Oberfinanzprcisident ), the police urged the return of certain 
items taken at the time of the “Jew Action on 10. and n. 11.1938.” The 
Gestapo proposed the following guidelines: 

Securities, cash, jewelry, and very valuable articles for daily use are to 
be taken into custody and lists are to be made of them. Securities, 
cash and jewelry worth less than 1,000 marks are to be returned to die 
owners in exchange for a written receipt. But before [returning any¬ 
thing] officials should secure the approval of the relevant office of the 
Senior Financial President. 

The memorandum also advised officials not to return automobiles be¬ 
cause it had come to the attention of the Gestapo that “die Jewish 
owners, in part by phony gifts to diird parties (usually Aryan acquain¬ 
tances . . . [often] related by marriage)” had divested diemselves of 
the vehicles so that they would not have to declare them as part of dieir 
assets. 





DR. HARRY PREISS PREPARES TO LEAVE BRESLAU 

Obtaining a visa was a great relief, but it did not end the anxieties about 
emigration. The Nazis placed numerous restrictions on die assets and 
personal belongings diat emigrants might take abroad, forcing Jews to 
make difficult decisions and to plead widi the audiorities for permis¬ 
sion to ship items that would enable them to make a start in dieir new 
home. A case in point is die physician Harry Preiss, who lived in Rosen¬ 
berg (now Olesno), a town about seventy miles from Breslau, where 
much of his family resided and which he often visited. He was granted 
a visa for die Philippines by the United States consulate in Breslau af¬ 
ter winning a place diere in a stiff competition run by die Philippine 
audiorities for a few openings for physicians. 

On December 12,1938, Preiss sent a formal request to the provincial 
prefect of the Foreign Exchange Office in Breslau to take various items 
he would need in the Philippines, a country about which the Preiss 
family knew very litde. In fact, as soon as they got dieir visas Harry and 
his wife rushed to die encyclopedia, and, discovering diat die country 
had been a Spanish colony, they began to study Spanish. Later, they 
learned diat English was the official language and made die appropri¬ 
ate switch in their studies. Dr. Preiss also found out diat the Philippine 
climate was tropical. Fearful diat much of his wooden furniture would 
be quickly destroyed b v termites, he bought new steel pieces, but he as¬ 
sured the authorities diat he had limited his purchases to die “most 
necessary ’ items. Preiss also wanted to take with him some medical 
equipment diat he would need for his new practice, and he again gave 
assuiances diat he had bought “the smallest and cheapest” available. 
Without it he would be unable to detect “bone fractures, etc.” in die 
small town hospital where he expected to work. “Since I have not trans¬ 
ferred [any money] I will be completely dependent on my work [for a 
living] and I will never be in a position to acquire such an instrument 
at a latei time. Therefore, I ask you to grant permission to add die in¬ 
stalment [to my luggage].” In addition, Preiss wanted to take along a 
new refrigerator and a new sewing machine, which his wife would need 
for hei work as a tailor and corsetiere, a trade she had recendy learned. 
He estimated that he would need a year to prepare for his medical ex¬ 
amination before he could open a practice, and during that time die 
family (they had an eight-year-old son) expected to live on Mrs. Preiss’s 
earnings. 





Preiss also listed an old Slower typewriter, a few inexpensive jewels, 
and a “small collection of coins from my deceased fadier, a keepsake, 
not valuable.” All diese items, Preiss informed die officials, were in his 
apartment and could be inspected before diev were packed by die end 
of January. Odicr than that, he was retaining enough cash for living ex¬ 
penses until the family’s departure, 4,000 marks for die fare, and over 
4,ooo marks for an insurance policy to pay for die upkeep of his sev¬ 
enty-five-year-old mother, “whom I have to leave here.” 01 

A month later, shortly before his departure, Preiss asked for permis¬ 
sion to take widi him one more object: a Torah scroll from die syna¬ 
gogue in Rosenberg, which had somehow survived the razing of die 
entiie building on Kristallnacht. Preiss pointed out diat diis was a “roll 
for prayer” (Gebetsrolle) that “of course has no objective value, . . . has 
no precious ornaments and serves only a religious purpose.” The Office 
of the Provincial Prefect notified him that it did not object to the ship¬ 
ment of the Torah, which was eventually installed in the Manila syna¬ 
gogue. 02 Preiss also received permission to transfer the other items he 
had requested, which helped him to get established in die Philippines. 

Once Jews emigrated, they faced odier anxieties: learning a new lan¬ 
guage, finding employment, locating good schools for their children, 
and adjusting to die local climate and customs. They constandy wor¬ 
ried about the family and friends they had left behind, and diey tried 
hard to fill a deep void, die absence of a circle of loved ones. In Silesia, 
Harry Preiss s family was part of a large, close-knit clan, many of whom 
had lived in Breslau. They all seem to have been successful in business 
01 die professions (mainly as physicians) and they had enjoyed life to 
die fullest. Most of die clan succeeded in emigrating, but they were 
scattered all over the world: in Bolivia, Canada, Cuba, Ecuador, En¬ 
gland, Palestine, die Philippines, South Africa, the United States, and 
Uruguay. In Germany, the family had stayed in touch by mail; diey kept 
one another informed about their achievements and sometimes about 
dieir failures, of which there were not many; and diey frequently met 
on festive occasions such as weddings, births, B’nei Mitzvah, or even 
elegant dinner parties. The family archive contains many of die printed 
invitations, dinner menus, and copies of the speeches and innumerable 
occasional poems delivered at these functions. After leaving Breslau 
and odier parts of Germany and Europe, the clan remained in contact 
by means of “circular letters”—one of which refers to iii such letters 
having been written during the six years of the war. Family members 
would reply to them or simply write to individual relatives, and about 
175 of these missives are extant. For the most part, they deal with per¬ 
sonal matters and indicate the remarkable degree to which the refugees 
from Breslau succeeded in launching new businesses or professional ca¬ 
reers and forming new friendships. 


(p. 197 - 199 ) 



THE LANGE AND PREISS FAMILIES IN THE PHILIPPINES 

i 

From: ESCAPE TO MANILA: FROM NAZI TYRANNY TO JAPANESE TERROR 
-by.—FRANK EPHRAIM (Urbana:—Univ. Illinois Press, 2003) 

4 Manila Hears about Kristallnacht 


the tall, jovial man in the fashionable white suit was pacing the prom¬ 
enade deck of die Empress of Japan, the fastest liner in the Pacific, which had 
left Vancouver, British Columbia, in mid-October 1938. Alex Frieder and his 
wife, after an absence of almost three years, were aboard the vessel, which was 
making its way to Manila after a port call in Hong Kong. Philip, Alex’s older 
brother, had been managing the family business, the Helena Cigar Factory, 
but more recendy he had led the Jewish Refugee Committee in its most vis¬ 
ible role—directing the selective immigration of mainly German and Aus¬ 
trian Jewish refugees to the Philippines. Alex Frieder, with his ebullient per¬ 
sonality, was impatient to be active again and participate in this venture, in 
contrast to Philip, who was more reserved. 

As Frieder passed a small group of people on his promenade deck rounds, 
he heard them speaking German in hushed tones. Not at all bashful, but 
deciding to bide his time, Frieder later that day encountered two of the group, 
Heinz Kutner and his wife, Gerda, when they were alone on deck. Despite 
some language difficulties, contact was made, and the Frieders asked the 
dozen Jewish refugees to join them for tea. Besides the Kutner couple, their 
friends Edith Lange and her fiance. Dr. Max Pick—all from Beuthen in Up¬ 
per Silesia—were included. 

At tea with Alex Frieder and his wife, the conversation turned to employ¬ 
ment. Corinne Frieder was sure that there would be a job for Edith Lange in 
her field as a cosmetician and Gerda Kutner would have no problem as a 
nurse. As for Max Pick, the issue of a practice for doctors was still unsettled, 
so Alex Frieder just said, “We will see .” 1 

In a separate conversation with Heinz Kutner, Alex Frieder broached the 
issue of money. Did the refugees have any, and if so, how much? He was con¬ 
cerned that these people could become an unplanned financial burden. On 
the other hand if they did have funds, he took the opportunity to solicit 
money, saying it would aid others who were not as fortunate. But Kutner did 
not reveal their finances because these twelve people were on their way to a 
remote place of which they knew very little and had to carefully husband their 
resources. 2 

- -- (p. 34 - 35 ) 



6 Establishing a Life 


high commissioner MCNUTT could not pos'sibly have foreseen the fail¬ 
ure of the initiative for a Jewish settlement in Mindanao back in early Decem¬ 
ber 1938 when he responded to the State Department’s request for the num- 
er oflefogees the Philippines would absorb. His talks with President Quezon 
were favorable and the ongoing immigration program was going well, with 
arger groups of Jewish refiigees arriving and finding a home in Manila. 

(hls tlme > Rabbi Joseph Schwarz officiated at his first wedding in 
Manda when on December 6,193S, Edith Lange married her long-time fiance 
Di. Max Pick Both had been aboard the Empress of Japan with Alex Frieder 
when he made contact with the group of refiigees. In the afternoon of her 
we mg, however, Edith received a telegram with the news that her father had 
been taken to a concentration camp in Germany. She went to see Alex Frie¬ 
der, who showed her a stack of telegrams and letters from desperate applicants 
who wanted to come to the Philippines. She said she needed help from him 
o get her father, mother, sister, and brother out of Germany. Edith had been 
advised to bring money, because by now the financial means available to the 
Manila Jewish Refugee Committee could not possibly cover guarantees for all 
ose who had applied for entry. Edith gave 500 pesos ($250) to Frieder, who 
agreed to put Edith’s father, Ferdinand Lange, and brother, Arthur, on the list 
of approved a^icants^Leaving Natalie, his wife, and llse, his daughter, in 
euthen to follow them later, Ferdinand and Arthur Lange boarded a train 
for Marseilles. From there they set sail on a passenger ship for Manila. 

e Langes two lifts,” the wooden containers for household goods, ar¬ 
rivedpacked with a wide variety of items, including a black baby grand pi¬ 
ano that they hoped could be sold. During their first year in Manila the whole 
tamiiy, as well as manvnthpr _, ^ ... 


(p,. 51 - 52 ) 




What Does the Future Hold for Us? 

" there was always , My crowd at the Boukvari Garden acombina^ 1939 * 1940) 
tion restaurant andbeer garden with a small concrete dance floor surrounded 
by a string of colored paper lanterns. Its Pasay location on Lourdes Street at 
the corner of Dewey Boulevard was also convenient for people in this resi¬ 
dential district, something that Heinrich Brauer, the proprietor, had hoped 
for. Arriving in Manila with his wife and son in April 1939. he knew how to 
run such an establishment, since he had owned several of them in Breslau 
but had been forced to relinquish them to the Nazis. 

The Pasay District had become home to many refugees. It was also the 
site of the Mercy Hospital, where Dr. Max Pick, who assisted m obstetrics, 
and Dr. Harry Preiss worked as medical technicians. Dr. Preiss and is \ e, 

Margot, had come from the small city of Rosenberg in Upper Silesia with eir 
son, Ralph, who was born in 1930 in Breslau, where Preiss had attended die 
university to study medicine. When the Nazis came in 1937 . he moved his 
practice to his house and, though prohibited, treated German Gentiles who 

sneaked in at night through the back door. 1 

The Preiss family had left Breslau in February 1939 and boarded the SS 
Potsdam in Genoa, but on this run to the Far East the ship called at Hong 
Kong instead of Manila. They therefore had to transfer to the Dutch liner 
Tjinegai a > zxrivmg in Manila on March 23 ,1939- Preiss had brought diagnostic 
medical equipment from Breslau and with it performed medical tests at 
Mercy Hospital, but as technicians both Dr. Pick and Dr. Preiss had to sub¬ 
mit their medical test reports to accredited Filipino physicians for signature. 

The impediments—the medical board’s refusal to release examination re¬ 
sults, blocking their ability to practice legally—remained in place. 

The medical technician jobs brought a small income, and both men had 
time to spare. So they decided to form a small manufacturing company, nam¬ 
ing it Precioso, the Spanish word for “beautiful.” They produced grooming 
and shaving lotions that were bottled and labeled, and several Jewish refu¬ 
gees began selling the products door-to-door. 2 Among them was Salo Cas- 
sel, the former menswear buyer at the Tietz department store in Breslau. He 
had his own special pitch. Peddling the hair lotion, he would point to his bald 
pate and say that this could happen if you did not use the product. 3 Cassel 
was a successful salesman who, like Pick and Preiss and many other refugees, 
learned how to cope with their new' lives in a strange land aggressively. 

In the meantime, the medical practice issue went to court as Dr. Pedro 
Gil, a member of the Philippine legislature, had succeeded in convincing a 
judge to withhold the release of the medical examination results . 4 The case 
lingered on through November 1939 , when it was submitted to a higher court 
in Manila . 5 Six months later a judge turned down the quest for medical prac¬ 
tice by the Jewish doctors. He ruled in favor of the plaintiff, Gil, agreeing that 
the absence of medical practice reciprocity with Germany prohibited the 
applicants from sitting for the medical examinations, according to Philippine 
law. This was yet another irony in the lives of the Jewish physicians—Jews 
with expired German passports were still considered German citizens m the 

Philippines— refugee status did not count. 6 _ 

A year later, on November 18 , 1940 , the Philippine solicitor general tiku 
a brief on behalf of the board of medical examiners seeking to reverse the 
court’s decision. The basis was that the Jewish physicians were victims or Nazi 
persecution, had been divested of their political and civil rights, as veil as tries 
property and their liberty, thus ceasing to be German citizens. Then ser-mc 
would surely advance medical science in the Philippines. This restored me 
hopes of the refugee physicians, but the Pacific war would inten ene DeiOie 

the case could be heard.' (p_ 62-63) 




THE BATTLE OF MANILA 


On the day Georg and Bertha Kohnke were killed in the Red Cross build¬ 
ing, their niece, Edith Pick, together with her husband, Dr. Max Pick, were 
in his parents house in the Paco District of Manila. Fires had erupted all 
around the area during the past days, and by Saturday night, February 10, 
flames began to creep through homes on their street. Realizing their home 
would be next, the whole family, including Edith’s dog, left the house to join 
others fleeing the flames. 

In the dark many refugees were heading south toward San Andres Street, 
where they spent the night in the open, and on the next day they wandered 
on. The Pick family wanted to settle down in a place that had been burned 
out to avoid being displaced again. Meanwhile, incoming artillery and mor¬ 
tar shells fell among the frightened civilians, killing and wounding scores, 
including Edith s brother, Arthur, who was wounded in the foot. But even 
as Max Pick performed first aid, the shelling resumed, and the family moved 
on with several Filipino families. Without water to drink, they were parched 
as the hot rays of the sun hit them by morning. It had become very quiet and 
there were no Japanese soldiers around so the group decided to walk on. They 
met Katharina Salinger on the street. She had emigrated from Breslau with 
her husband, Fritz, and her son, Klaus. Now she was alone: both her husband 
and son had been killed. Edith and Max Pick took her arm and led her along 
with the rest of the family. 20 

(p. 149 - 150 ) 


NEW YORK AT LAST 

In October 1946, George Loewenstein and his parents boarded a military 
transport plane in Manila. It flew them to the island of Cebu, from where 
they sailed to Los Angeles. George later became the senior partner of an ac¬ 
counting firm. 10 Dr. Max Pick and his wife, Edith, managed to get an affidavit 
from a good friend in the United States; they arrived in San Francisco late in 
1946. Wanting to practice medicine, he found that he would have to begin 
his medical studies almost over again, so they traveled to New York, where a 
license to practice could be obtained after taking several courses and pass¬ 
ing the state board examination.'' 

(p. 186 ) 





_ THE PREISS FAMILY IN THF PHII TPPTNFS __ 

Opportunities for adult Jewish refugees in Manila continued to be lim¬ 
ited despite the efforts of the Jewish Refugee Committee—more than two 
hundred Jews were on welfare. Dr. Harry Preiss was discouraged about his 
prospects for ever practicing medicine, and he did not enjoy his technician’s 
job at Mercy Hospital, which, while providing an income, was frustrating, 
because he felt as qualified as the Filipino physicians all around him who were 
practicing their profession. He began to look for something else. With lim¬ 
ited work opportunities in Manila, refugees were encouraged to seek jobs in 
outlying provinces. The Emmerich family, who had settled in Mindanao, was 
one example, and other refugees did not shrink from the challenge. 

By chance Preiss met a man by the name of Fairchild who had a soft drink 
factory in Lilio, a very small town fifty miles south of Manila. Fairchild’s fac¬ 
tory had a contract with the U.S. Navy to supply soft drinks, and the navy 
required medical certification for the cleanliness of the manufacturing fa¬ 
cilities. So, who better to oversee the operation? A doctor, of course, and Dr. -— 
Preiss was hired to manage the factory. He and Margot moved to Lilio, and 
their son Ralph, who was attending De La Salle College, stayed with the Salo 
Cassel family—the man who sold tire grooming products made by Dr. Preiss 
and Dr. Pick—in Pasay. 

Lilio was a perfect place for the production of soft drinks. The little four- 
street town on the slopes of Mount Banahao had an excellent supply of fresh 
spring water. The Preisses lived in a large wooden house that had “flush” 
toilets—a rushing stream ran down each of the four streets, under wooden 
commodes, and swept everything away at high speed. The factory made a 
drink called Zesto under a franchise formula that was sold to the U.S. Navy. 

But Preiss decided that the navy could do with more vitamin C, which he put 
into a new carbonated drink called Tona that became a big success . 3 

(p. 74 - 75 ) 


The employment picture for the Jewish refugees was another matter that 
though not directly controlled by the Japanese had been significantly affect¬ 
ed by the occupation. No longer employed by American-owned firms, the 
refugees had to become more resourceful. While a number of Jewish refu¬ 
gee physicians decided to openly practice medicine, hoping their uncertain 
legal status would be overlooked by the Japanese, Dr. Harry Preiss did not 
return to the practice of medicine. He, his wife Margot, and his son Ralph 
were stranded in the small town of Lilio. The American-owned soft drink 
factory was shut down, although not because of its “nationality,” which the 
Japanese never discovered. Lilio was isolated, so Harry Preiss decided to take 
some of the equipment to San Pablo, a city closer to Manila. There he estab¬ 
lished a new soft drink factory in a basement, with a Filipino partner who 
financed the new enterprise. Dr. Preiss looked for ways to make soft drinks 
with local products. Using native or anges called nahammas, a dry, dark- 
green-skinned citrus fruit that produced some juice, and adding orange oil, 
which still remained in local Chinese warehouses, a new drink called Vitona 
was produced. A shortage of bottles was an early obstacle, so young Ralph 
organized a bottle collection scheme for the small brown San Miguel Brew¬ 
ery beer bottles. Not only bottles, but crown caps were also recycled. They 
were flattened first with a hammer, and the cork was replaced with rubber 
seals cut from tire inner tubes. A crown cap was estimated to last through 
twenty recycles. Harry Preiss took pride in what he considered his “inven- / p 
tion,” the first serious recycling scheme in the Philippines . 5 V 
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—.__DECEMBER 1941 

Not expecting any turmoil, Dr. Harry Preiss and his wife, Margot came 
to Manila from Lilio a day before Pearl Harbor because their son Ralph was 
to enter Mercy Hospital in Pasay to have his tonsils removed The operation 

moreManda b nd l thC t0nSilS ^ C ° me 0Ut With 1116 sc hool closed and 
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(p. 84) 


_NOV EMBER 1943 

Some forty miles south of the deteriorating situation in Manila, in San 
Pablo, the Preiss family was still living in relative comfort. Ralph Preiss had 
returned to his parents’ home after the great flood in Manila in November 
1943 and, with his father, often visited Manila riding in the cab of a truck from 
the coconut oil factory in San Pablo. The factory owner, Mr. Werner Schete- 
lig, a German, had become a Filipino citizen in the early 1930s. 27 

Ralph attended school in San Pablo, where the focus was on animal hus¬ 
bandry, taking care of pigs and identifying diseases, and he also helped in the 
bottling pai t of his father s business—turning the sealed bottles upside down 
and holding them up against a light to inspect them for impurities, sediment, 
or roaches. Even the small Japanese garrison in San Pablo did not cause many 
problems at that time; its commander, who spoke German, occasionally 
borrowed German books from Harry Preiss’s library. 28 

(p. 135) 


APRIL"1945 

Less than two months after the San Pablo massacre, on April 11,1945, units 
of the U.S. 1st Cavalry Division and the 11th Airborne Division had surround¬ 
ed most of the Fujishige force. Col. Fujishige gathered his remaining two 
thousand men and retreated to the slopes of Mt. Banahao. 1 ' 1 That put the 
Japanese between the encamped civilians on the mountain and the Ameri¬ 
can forces below. 

Werner Schetelig knew his group had to sneak past the encroaching Jap¬ 
anese and break through to American lines. Dividing the group into two 
sections—one with the horses and the other, the main body, on foot—they 
began their descent down Mount Banahao. Ralph Preiss wanted to stay with 
the horses, but in the process the sections got separated. The main body 
reached American detachments, and the Preisses anxiously awaited Ralph, 
whose section was held up by an approaching Japanese force. Descending the 
mountain the next day, Ralph’s section suddenly ran into a band of troops 
wearing what looked like Japanese helmets. Just before making a fast turn¬ 
around, Ralph heard the soldiers talking—in English. They were Americans, 
equipped with the new bowl-shaped helmets. 

During the fighting, most of San Pablo was destroyed, but after the lib¬ 
eration the soft drink-making machinery that had been hidden was reassem¬ 
bled. The steel drums Harry Preiss had buried were also retrieved along with 
the 70 American dollars and a few small gold bars stashed away in the drums. 
With these Preiss got started in business again. 15 


. 171 ) 





-TO THE U. S . A. 1949 - 1968 

By the end of 1948, an estimated 600 Jews were left in the Philippines, of 
which fewer than 250 were Jewish refugees who had fled Europe in the 1930s 
and early 1940s—a sharp reduction from the more than 1,200 that had ar¬ 
rived in the Philippines during those years. 25 A number of families had de¬ 
cided to remain at least for the time being. Dr. Harry Preiss had become 
well established in the pharmaceutical business. His son, Ralph, however, 
wanted to study engineering, so he went to the United States in 1949 to at¬ 
tend the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; in that same year, Hans 
Hoeflein also went to study there. His father was back at his former position 
with the Philippine Engineering Corporation. A few years later he once more 
represented Deutz, the German firm for whom he had worked before the war. 

Neither Ralph Preiss nor Hans Hoeflein returned permanently to the 
Philippines. They graduated, worked in their fields—both in engineering- 
married, and raised families in the United States. Dr. Harry Preiss and his 
wife, Margot, came to Ralph’s wedding on a route through Israel, where they 
became Israeli citizens in 1954. Upon retirement in 1968, they immigrated to 
the United States. The elder Hoefleins remained in Manila until 1972, and with 
the advent of martial law under Ferdinand Marcos, then president of the 
Philippine Republic, they left for Spain, where they retired. 26 


(p. 190-191) 
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.§» © @ C€ SS J& §£ schoolboy from Berlin; and Eva 

-—-- Kantorowsky, a relief worker and 

rabbi's daughter from Upper Sile¬ 
sia. The details of the deterioration 
of their lives in their homelands 
and their flight to Shanghai 
poignantly illustrate the impact of 
Nazism on ordinary people and 
! their families. 

Stories are intertwined with ac- 


Escape to Shanghai: A Jewish 
Community in China. By James 
R. Ross. Free Press. 298 pp. S 22 . 95 . 

Shanghai was a desirable destination 
for Jewish Holocaust refugees. De¬ 
spite Japanese occupation and poor 
living conditions, as China’s biggest 
port, and an open one, it was toler¬ 
ant of foreigners and their cultures. 
Among the Europeans in the city the 
British were most powerful, and 
among them was a prominent group 
of wealthy Sefardic Jews. Their 
- community, firmly rooted by 1904 , 
numbered near 1,000 by 1920 and 
: was well positioned to provide relief 
to the first great wave of refugees 
dtat arrived in 1938 , mostly by boat 
from Italy. 

j By 1939 there were 10,000 Jewish 
refugees in Shanghai. Because the 
Japanese had more pressing con¬ 
cerns and believed the Jews might be 
of use to their war effort, they al¬ 
lowed them to setde in Hongkew, a 
I rundown area in the International 
j Settlement razed by artillery in 
j 1937 . By 1941 Hongkew was the 
I busy, rebuilt center of Jewish ref- 
| ugee life; the population peaked at 
| 20,000 that year, but by 1950 only 
! 500 remained. 

All the vitality and sadness of the 
refugee community has been cap¬ 
tured by James Ross, Northeastern 
University journalism professor, in 
Escape to Shanghai. Ross researched 
■worldwide for three years, interview¬ 
ing 200 former refugees and locating 
many pertinent letters and docu¬ 
ments. Four personal histories form 
its core: Sam Didner, a physician 
from Austria; Horst Levin, an entre¬ 
preneur and radio personality from 
! East Prussia; Gert Heimann, a 


counts of influential political forces: 
the Japanese administration; the 
Japanese-German alliance; diplo¬ 
matic relations with the United 
States, a primary source of refugee , 
relief; the curtailment of immigra- ! 
tion; the 1943 confinement of the 
Jews to the Hongkew ghetto; die 
confusion of postwar China; and ; 
the final victory of the Chinese 
Communists. 

When at book’s end Heimann i 
leaves for the United States in i 
1948 , readers know his personal 
and family history, understand how 
his emigration fits the pattern of 
the community’s postwar exodus 
and how international diplomacy 
facilitated his departure. Facts accu¬ 
mulate about climate, diet, housing, 
tvork, medical and sanitary condi¬ 
tions, law enforcement and the de¬ 
velopment of religious, cultural, ed¬ 
ucational and governmental institu¬ 
tions. Then there are the irregulari¬ 
ties, inefficiencies and conflicts in 
the distribution of relief, jealousies 
among ethnic factions, prostitution 
and the Rosh Hashana plot of 1942 , 
a false rumor about the construc¬ 
tion of a local Nazi death camp 
spread by a self-serving refugee. 

Though not perfect, the depth, 
scope and vitality of Ross’s writing 
is clear. The lack of maps, especial¬ 
ly of the city, is frustrating and a 
bibliography is missing. These 
omissions aside, this volume brings 
alive a significant chapter in Holo¬ 
caust history. Readers will remem¬ 
ber the stresses and satisfactions of 
the refugees for whom Shanghai 
was a way station between the 
Holocaust and a new life. 

—Carl Carlsen 

Carl Carlsen is a professor of English 
at North Shore Community College 
in Lynn, Massachussetts. His Brick¬ 
yard Station is a history of a Lynn 
neighborhood. 
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by Frank Ephraim. (University of 
Illinois Press, 211 pp. $ 32 ) 

The history of the Holocaust refu¬ 
gee community in Manila is told for 
the first time in Frank Ephraim’s 
Escape to Manila. Bound together 
by struggle, faith and endurance, this 
Philippine community was smaller 
than its Shanghai cousin, and 
though not confined to a ghetto, it 
was exposed to more 
war and chaos, climax¬ 
ing in the 1945 Battle 
of Manila. 

Ephraim’s family 
arrived in the city in 
1939 and left for the 
United States in 1948. 

His own recollections 
accompany the meticu¬ 
lous research and 
interviews with 36 for¬ 
mer Manilaner. The 
interviews, and eventu¬ 
ally the book, sprang from a 1997 
reunion the author helped organize. 

Escape to Manila projects the sto¬ 
ries of a dozen families against the 
backdrop of die Holocaust and World 
War II history. After fleeing Nazi 
Europe, 200 refugees had reached 
Manila (population one million) by 
the end of 1938. By mid-1940, there 
were 1,700 Jews in the Philippines, 
1,200 of them refugees. With the 
onset of war, the immigration stream, 
stricdy limited by the United States 
State Department, dried up. 

The religious and cultural hub of 
the refugee community was Temple 
Emil, founded in 1919, and the adja¬ 
cent Bachrach Center built in 1942. 
Rabbi Joseph Schwarz proved an 
able community leader and Cantor 
Joseph Cysner’s singing buoyed 
many storm-tossed spirits. Holidays 


marked poignant milestones in the 
community’s history'. In 1938, 
refugees celebrated Hanukka in a 
free land; during the Japanese occu¬ 
pation (January 1942 to March 
1945), interred congregants were 
furloughed for Yom Kippur; and 
after the Battle of Manila and the 
destruction of the temple (the only 
synagogue on United States territory 
destroyed in the war), a Seder of 
deliverance was conducted with the 
Americans. 

During the occupation, Jews 
courageously resisted the unpre¬ 
dictable, sometimes 
brutal Japanese sol¬ 
diers. Rabbi Schwarz 
decried occasional 
official anti-Semitism, 
boys flattened tires of 
bike-riding soldiers 
and many Jews re¬ 
fused to work for the 
Japanese. Tension 
increased steadily 
until, in 1944, as the 
Americans advanced, 
the Japanese took over 
Temple Emil and the Bachrach 
Center to warehouse supplies and 
munitions. 

The book’s riveting centerpiece 
combines military history and per¬ 
sonal horror to describe the Battle 
of Manila. Unforgettable is Fred 
Levy, who survives the massacre at 
the Red Cross Hospital by feigning 
death while enduring bayonets 
plunged into both hips. Burned out 
of their homes, Jews roam the 
streets with other civilians, seeking 
safe havens, crouching to dodge 
bullets, hiding in holes dug in the 
ground covered with corrugated 
roofing. The next street over from 
Ephraim’s house is an inferno “per¬ 
meated by the stench of cordite 
and death.” 

The American victory brought 
reconstruction and eventual emigra- 



2005 

tion for the refugees. In 1947, the 
rebuilt Temple Emil was rededicated, 
and by 1948, fewer than 250 refu¬ 
gees were left in the Philippines. 
Many came to the United States. 

When Rabbi Schwarz left for the 
United States in 1949, he said that 
all Manilaner are “bound together 
forever” by an unbreakable “chain 
which links us together.” Escape to 
Manila ensures the permanence of 
those links and enables readers to 
know and feel the fires and forces 
that forged them. — Carl Carlsen 

Carl Carlsen’s parents met and mar¬ 
ried in Matrila. He teaches English 
at North Shore Community College 
in Lynn, Massachusetts. 
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Max Beckmann "Double Portrait" 1946 
Oil on canvas 

Museum of Fine Arts Boston 

Gift of estate of Hanns Swerzenski 1989 




MAX BECKMANN ENTERS THE ROOM 


In the moment Beckmann's close friends art scholar Hanns Swarzenski and 
art dealer Curt Valentin see him for the first time since the War. 

Both wear white shirts and suits. 

Swarenski behind and to the left of Valentin faces forward bow-tied, 
lips taut, face deeply lined, eyeballs looking left, big hands 
crossed below the sternum, right one holding a drink in red. 

Valentin's back is to us so he may not be wearing a tie, but I doubt it. 

The diagonal of his shoulder, the angle of his stance 

parallels a line from the drink through the orange candle he holds, 

is parallel to the way his head is turned to look directly over his left shoulder, 

straight on, gaze parallel with Swarzenski's beyond the canvas to Max Beckmann. 

It's all black behind Swarzenski's head and the back of Valentin's 
jacket is mostly black too. Only the purply tops of his left sleeve 
and shoulder are in candlelight. It is as if Max Beckmann has spotlit 
the pair in the center of the painting, the nucleus being the hands holding 
drink and candle, then friends' heads orbiting in light, all else dim and the black 
behind both, "...the darkness of World War II" reads the label at the MFA. 



I've come here to sit at the painting and think about my uncles Max and Arthur. 

For me it's them in the painting. They are in suits and white shirts and ties in their 
post-War Queens apartments, the ones they moved on up to, my uncle Max 
after starting over at 48 as a medical intern on the road to relicensure 
and being able to practice as a physician again, my uncle Arthur finally married 
at 51, now working "in the stock market" after years as a travelling salesman 
of costume jewelry in Pennsylvania, Michigan, Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky 
sending me postcards from most every hotel and motel he stayed at. 

Both uncles came here from Manila and before that Germany. 

They were able to get out and were among the lucky who made it to Manila. 

Not that Manila was a picnic, what with the Japanese Occupation and 
MacArthur’s Return. And then another fistful of years before reaching these shores. 

My uncles and Beckmann’s pals dress up for most occasions and in their formality 
wall out the shadow of the war. For my uncles, maybe when I see them I won't 
notice the darkness behind them and only see how bright, clean and well-dressed 
they are. Beckmann’s pals look expectantly to him, Valentin's mouth just open as if 
about to say something but not sure what. Candle and drink have hewn a place for 
all three. This is how they will push on. 



REACHING OUT TO AUNT HANNAH 


MEMORY UNEARTHED: THE LODZ GHETTO PHOTOGRAPHS OF HENRYK ROSS 
exhibit at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts Spring/Summer 2017 


1 


Dear Aunt Hannah: 

I never knew you very well. 

You lived in Ohio — far away — 
and we didn't see you often. 

I don’t know very much about your life either, 
so I went to this exhibit three times 
to get to know at least one part of it. 


2 

In Re Holocaust Victim Assets Litigation [CV-96-4849] 

United States District Court for the Eastern District of New York 

INITIAL QUESTIONANAIRE 
Please print clearly 

Name: Hannah Faye Lange Date of Birth: 8-17-20 Place: Brzeziny, Poland 

NARRATIVE: Please describe, in as much detail as you can, where the Subject 
was during the years 1934 through 1945 

July 1942 until August 1944 Lodz ghetto, Poland 


3 

" I buried my negatives in the ground in order that there should be a record of our 
tragedy — I was anticipating the total destruction of Polish Jewry. I wanted to 
leave a historical record of our martyrdom." - Henryk Ross - 


The Lodz Ghetto was the longest-lasting and second-largest ghetto of the more than 
1.100 such places of confinement created by the Germans between 1940 and 1945. 

- exhibit catalog — 





4 


1311 


Henryk Ross lived to unbury his ghetto photographs. 

Ross worked surreptitiously, camera concealed beneath his coat, 
flashing it open — > to take a picture. 

His photographs are meteor streaks in a night sky, glimpses of Jews living 
in the ghetto — > their beating hearts. 
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" Female fecal workers in the ghetto, 1944” 

"Contact Print #353 from page #10 in Lodz Ghetto Contact Album" 


Tank # 78 

a wagon on wooden wheels 
2 women harnessed up front 
one with one bare foot one shoe 
the other’s shoes wrapped in rags 


Tank# 86 

a wagon on wooden wheels 

2 boys one barefoot harnessed up front 

3 men pushing from behind 


ghetto fecal workers 
'faced almost certain death ... 
frequently contracted typhus 
and other fatal diseases.' 

- wall sign -- 


no horses 
only people 
pull & push 



* 3 . 3 - 
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"Remains of synagogue on Wolborska Street, destroyed in 1939 by the Germans" 


an enormous portion 
of the synagogue's facade 
emerges from the ground: 
not quite a pyramid 

along the length of its side: 
a column like the spine 
of a siddur [prayer book] 

topped by David's star 

behind are strewn 
other large sections 
of the synagogue: 
a grim terminal moraine 


In another photograph of the same site 
a man struggles in knee deep snow 
puny against the remains 
on a cold and bitter morning. 


In Ross' favorite -- a photomontage 
a boy with a backsack hatted sachel gripped 
walks past the synagogue on the way to the train. 
— Deportation — 
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"Man who saved the Torah standing in the rubble of the Synagogue on Wolborska 
Street, destroyed in 1939 by the Germans" 


head lowered 
eyes closed 
penitent 

cradled in his arms 
the Torah lives 
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"Mass deportation, residents boarding freight wagons to Auschwitz at the 
Radogoszcz Station" 


My aunt Hannah, my mother's brother's wife, is part of the August 1944 deportation 
of nearly all of the ghetto residents to Auschwitz. 

In July 1942, my aunt arrived in the Lodz ghetto from the Brzeziny ghetto, 20km 
eastward and known for its textile production. That summer in Lodz, the old, the 
sick and the children are deported so the ghetto can focus on being a manufactory, a 
strategy for continued existence and survival. 

Between May 1940 and August 1944,48,000 of the original ghetto inhabitants die, 
80% from hunger. In Ross’s photographs, people eat from pails, pots and pans and 
some of the starved lie unremarkably on the sidewalk. 

The population of the Lodz ghetto in September 1942 is 90,000 when my aunt 
arrives. Of the 65,000 Jews deported with her, 40,000 will die at Auschwitz. A total 
of 240,000 people 'passed through' the Lodz ghetto. 

My aunt winds up in a bullet factory, two actually, before she is liberated by the 
Russian Army as it moves west. She’s taken by the Red Cross to Sweden and is living 
in a refugee camp when she first meets my uncle. 



IXH 
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"Resident tagged 869 and ghetto police on deportation wagon" 


He holds his tag up 
like it was a backstage VIP pass 
His smile seems warm and genuine 
He savors the lens' attention 

What is it about having your picture taken that makes you smile, 
even in the worst of circumstances? 

What is it that makes the snapping of the camera's shutter 
a bright moment? 


10 

The Wall of Portraits 


5 vertical rows of 7 
7 vertical rows of 8 
1 vertical row of 6 

97 in all 

children families couples 
the kids all smile 
the couples pose close 
Their eyes say, "Thank God 
we have each other." 



ADDENDUM 


BERHOLD LINDNER [1903 - 1989] AUNT EDITH’S SECOND HUSBAND: 
HE BROUGHT US TO LONG BEACH 


1 


After finishing the first version of the manuscript of They Came Out, I realized Uncle 
Bert needed to be represented more fully in the Lange family testimonies. And since 
I really didn't know much about Uncle Bert’s life before he married my Aunt Edith in 
1973,1 knew I'd have to call Ralph Preiss. We spoke on the phone on October 30, 
2017, and then I wrote up Berthold’s story as Ralph told it to me. 

For the Lange family, the most important thing about Uncle Bert was that he 
brought our family to Long Beach. First Aunt Edith came there as his wife, and then 
for many years, my parents were frequent weekend visitors. Long Beach was an 
hour by train from Manhattan, farther east on Long Island than the NYC borough of 
Queens, where Aunt Edith had lived before. Long Beach was a world away from life 
in the city, a world of water, sand, sunshine and sea air. 

The house in Long Beach was three blocks from the boardwalk and the ocean. I 
grew to love its "holiday atmosphere" and I also grew to appreciate Uncle Bert's 
spirited nature and the way he liked to talk about issues and ideas. For me, sitting 
and discussing things at the round yellow table on the porch of the house in Long 
Beach was when I enjoyed Uncle Bert the most. He seemed genuinely interested in 
what I had to say. 

Over the years after Bert passed away in 1989,1 visited Aunt Edith both by myself 
and with my wife and daughter. My favorite Long Beach memories are those of the 
Lange family gatherings my Aunt hosted every Memorial Day, July 4 th and Labor 
Day. Aunt Edith always included Ralph and Marcia Preiss and as a result, I've come 
to think of Ralph and Marcia and their daughters as family. I also have Uncle Bert to 
thank for that. And because Long Beach means his house to me, I'm grateful to 
Uncle Bert for all the wonderful visits I've had there, for all the many family 
gatherings I've been to and for all the times I've run on the boardwalk and gone 
swimming in the ocean at Long Beach. 



2 


Another important aspect of Uncle Bert is that he represents our family's connection 
to the K. C. fraternity, the "Kah-Tzeh” as my Aunt Edith referred to it. The K. C., the 
Kartell-Convent fraternities, were Jewish fraternities at German universities 
established in response to anti-Semitism. Fraternities were first established in 
Germany in 1815, but by 1890, university fraternities in Germany and Austria 
declared themselves to be "Judenrein," free of Jews. 

The first chapter of the K. C. was formed at the University of Breslau in 1886. By 
1913, there were 836 K. C. members and in 1933, there were 2100. [Jewish Virtual 
Library] After the 1933 - 1934 school year, the K. C. was "closed by government 
decree." [Social Networks and Archival Context Cooperative] 

K. C. members had an oppositional relationship to their counterparts in the anti- 
Semitic fraternities: 

"... they attempted to establish their equality by outdrinking and 
outfighting them. Special emphasis was put on Jewish honor in the 
face of anti-Semitism, especially [regarding] the question of 
"Satisfaktionsfaehigkeit," the right and capability of a Jew to be 
considered an opponent in a duel.” [Jewish Virtual Library] 

K. C. fraternities engaged in dueling with swords, known as Mensur or academic 
fencing, and in defending their honor, swordfighters often received facial scars, 
which were regarded as badges of distinction. Viadrina, the K. C. fraternity at the 
University of Breslau was one of three K. C. fraternities that became well known for 
insisting on "satisfaction," including for anti-Semitic remarks. Suspended for 
aggressive behavior, the three fraternities were forced to reform under new names. 

After World War II, the K. C. survived as K. C. affiliated organizations were formed 
by uprooted Jews who had made new lives for themselves in cities like London and 
New York: 

"... the American Jewish K. C. Fraternity, with the Max Mainzer Memorial 
Foundation [was] created to provide worldwide financial support to members of the 
fraternity. At the end of 2000, the American branch of the fraternity and the Max 
Mainzer Foundation turned over their management to SELFHELP." 

[Center for Jewish History] 



3 


Uncle Max Pick and Uncle Berthold Lindner, Aunt Edith's first and second husbands, 
as well as Ralph Preiss' father, Dr. Harry Preiss, and Max Pick's father. Dr. Silvius 
Pick, were all members of the K. C. As such. Uncle Bert and Aunt Edith were in each 
other’s social orbits, and that is how things between them developed. Over the 
years. Aunt Edith and Uncle Bert regularly socialized with K. C. members and 1 even 
met some of them in Long Beach. Belonging to the K. C. fraternity provided a 
foundation for lifelong friendships among many of its brothers and their families. 

And sadly, in the K. C. section of the Beth Israel Cemetery in Woodbridge, New 
Jersey, a good portion of my family lies together in eternal rest: my mother, my 
Aunt Edith, my Uncles Max and Bert, my grandfather Ferdinand Lange and his 
second wife, Margarete, my grandmother. My Uncle Arthur lies nearby, but not in 
the K. C. section. 


4 


The K. C. connection helps place the Lange family among the larger Jewish 
population groups in Europe. It shows the Lange family to be part of a secular, 
educated, professional and business class of German Jews who were not from the 
stetl and did not speak Yiddish. When that subject came up, my mother and my aunt 
would say, "We don’t speak Yiddish." 

The divide between the Eastern European stetl Jew and the Western European 
secular Jew gave rise to the use of the term yekke to refer to the Lange family kind of 
German Jew. Many believe the word to be derived from the way that Western 
European Jews wore shorter jackets as compared to Eastern European Jews who 
wore long coats. 

Yekke is a term that can be either complimentary or derogatory. Wikipedia defines 
a yekke as "a Jew of German speaking origin. The term carries the connotation that 
German Jews are notable for their attention to detail and punctuality." According to 
aish.com, a yekke is "an uptight Jew of German origin." It seems then that yekkes 
would be unlikely to refer to themselves that way. I only ever heard my Aunt Edith 
use the word once, but the ambivalence in her tone made the term seem at once 
both mysterious and memorable. 



RALPH PREISS TELLS ME ABOUT BERTHOLD LINDNER OCTOBER 30, 2017 
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Berthold and my father were cousins. Bert's father and my father's mother were 
brother and sister. 

Max’s father delivered my father, Harry Preiss, in 1897. He was my grandmother's 
doctor in Beuthen O/S [Oberschlesien - Upper Silesia]. We’ve known the whole Pick 
family for a long time. 

My father went to the University of Breslau with Berthold. They were cousins. Bert 
studied aeronautics and my father studied medicine. They were close. Bert's father 
was my Uncle Alfred. He was one of five brothers and they had one sister. 

As soon as Bert graduated, he left for the States. That was 1926 I am sure. That was 
very early, but he had enough of the Nazis and the anti-Semites - he was always in 
fights with anti-Semites at the University. 

He was a swordfighter too and you may remember he had a scar around his lip. He 
would fight swords with his fraternity boys and this scar was from a real fight. 


2 

When Bert came to America, he started working in the aircraft industry right away. I 
believe it was Grumman on Long Island. Later, he worked for Fairchild Aircraft. He 
worked on the water-landing airplane, the P-51 Mustang and the C-119 Flying 
Boxcar. He received a Presidential award from Harry Truman for the P-51. It was a 
very effective war plane. It shot a lot of bullets into our Philippine houses. 

When I arrived in the States in 1949, Berthold worked in Hagerstown, Maryland and 
came home on weekends to visit his mother, a six hour drive each way. His father, 
my Uncle Alfred, had already died in 1946. Uncle Alfred used to send books in 
English, like Disney books, to me in the Philippines before the war. 

I never met Bert until I came to America. I was visiting his mother, my Aunt Lina, in 
Long Beach. Bert bought the house there for his parents in 1943. He paid $10,000 
for it. It was a foreclosure. 

Bert's parents lived in New Jersey when they first came here. That was in 1939 or 
'40. My mother got Bert’s father and his brother Hans out of concentration camp 
because Bert had sent her an affidavit for them to come to America. 



3 


Wait - let me back up. On Kristallnacht, my mother and father were in Breslau 
visiting Uncle Alfred and Aunt Lina. When the Gestapo came to their house in the 
middle of the night, my parents were there and my father was upstairs in a 
bedroom. The Gestapo had warrants for Hans and Alfred. My father overheard 
what was going on and was going to volunteer to go too, but my mother stopped 
him. So from then until they left for the Philippines, my father stayed in hiding at 
Alfred’s house. 

All the time my father was in hiding, my mother commuted between Rosenberg and 
Breslau. And she wrote to Bert and from him she got visas to the United States for 
Uncle Alfred and Aunt Lina and then she went to the Gestapo and got Alfred and 
Hans released. But we didn’t actually get our visas to the Philippines until January 
of 1939. In July of'38, we already knew we were going to the Philippines, but 
Congress held up giving out visas and we had to wait. 

In the meantime, since we could not bring money out of Germany, my parents 
ordered tropical furniture for the Philippines and they had a crate for it - they called 
it a lift -- and they filled it. My father also bought the latest x-ray and other medical 
equipment, which he hoped to sell once we got to the Philippines. He was told he 
couldn't bring money, so he bought equipment and brought it along. My mother 
bought an automatic sewing machine and she learned to make corsets and bras 
among other things. They had gotten advice on how to go from the Jewish 
community in Breslau and they were told nurses were a dime a dozen in Manila. 

My father had answered an ad that they needed 21 doctors in the Philippines and it 
became 14 that actually went and then when they arrived, the laws had changed and 
they couldn't practice medicine in the Philippines. Only Filipino and American 
citizens were allowed. 
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Berthold helped me come to the USA after the war and he mentored me. He liked 
me. He broke up with his brother and his brother’s family and also with relatives of 
Aunt Lina. But he kept company with me. He loved Marcia and the kids. It was he 
who suggested I go to M.I.T. He said it was the best. I applied to Cornell, Columbia 
and Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and of course, I went to M.I.T. 

Berhold was always a grumpy old guy. Bert liked to read and be on his own when 
he came home for the weekend. Sometimes, when we would visit with my aunt [his 
mother] and Bert was there, he'd stay upstairs or on the porch reading instead of 



socializing with the company. But with our kids, that changed him. He got 
friendlier. Our daughter Lisa was born on his birthday. They then always 
celebrated it together as twins. 

He used to advise me, "Before you spend a nickel, you must squeeze it hard enough 
to make the Indian on the nickel cry.” 

When Bert's mother died, he took a job at General Motors in Michigan. He was used 
to working far away - wherever his job took him. You know I have all the letters he 
sent to me dating back to 1949. I used to write letters weekly to my parents and to 
him. Phone calls were rare then. And Bert was in communication with us when 
were in the Philippines too. 
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Bert and Edith knew of each other for a long time. I even visited the Picks in Bayside 
in Queens one or two times before Max died. Whenever my father came to visit 
from the Philippines, we would go to visit the Picks because my father and Max were 
partners in Manila while studying for the medical exam. Max and my father were 
the x-ray technicians in Mercy Hospital, which had bought my father's German 
equipment, and they also interpreted the results. They also started Precioso 
together and that was a business that made and sold mouthwashes and lotions. 

After Max died, Bert was more socially involved with Edith. He became a changed 
man. He was much gentler. He got all new clothes. He used to wear clothes from 
the '40s before. His old hat was a shambles and she made him get a new one. They 
got married in Poughkeepsie in 1973 by our rabbi. My family and I were the only 
witnesses. 
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Uncle Alfred was the fun guy in the family. In Germany, he organized seminars of 
cousins all the time. Once a year they all met in a hotel for two or three days and 
they would make fun of each other, recite poems and make up plays about each 
other. Uncle Alfred was a poet and my father was a poet too. 



